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For the Companion. 


AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER VI. 
A Friend in Need. 

Ingomar was clever enough to realize that he 
had no time to lose. It was now a race between 
Prebensen and him as to who should first procure 
the patent. 

That the consul had sent the papers and the 





fairly amazed his auditors by his eloquence. It 
was touching to see how his face lighted up with 
pleasure as he described all the blessings to the 
district and to all Norway that would flow from 
the new order of things which would result from 
his invention. 

He spoke in a simple and straightforward way, 
and yet with a warmth and spirit which made a 
deep impression upon Sir Robert and Lady 
Graham. Sir Robert, who was himself a manu- 
facturer of machinery, saw at once that there 


model to some famous scientist—or at least the | was something practical in the boy’s idea, and 
papers, for he was too shrewd to reveal more than | the questions he asked showed Ingomar that here 
a part of his secret to any one man—Ingomar | was one at least who fully understood him. 


knew as well as if he had read the 
letter containing the instructions. 

His first thought had been to 
report the whole affair to the 
police, and prosecute the thief, 
but his father dissuaded him so 
earnestly from taking this course 
that he had to abandon it. Pre- 
bensen was too powerful a man to 
be captured in that way. He had 
a hundred resources where Ingo- 
mar had but one, and in so des- 
perate a combat the weaker would 
be not only ruined, but utterly 
crushed. 

Thus matters stood when, one 
fine morning, an English pleasure 
yacht came steaming up the Busse 
Sound, and dropped her anchor in 
the harbor. Ingomar, who had 
been at work during the last week 
on a new model of his harpoon 
gun, containing some improve- 
ments, besides in his leisure mo- 
ments stuffing and preparing sea- 
birds, levelled his telescope at the 
fine ship, and read on the prow 
the name Lady Jane Grey. 

He saw here an opportunity to 
earn some money, and accordingly 
lost no time in rowing out to the 
yacht with his stuffed birds. 

The proprietor, Sir Robert Gra- 
ham, a wealthy iron-master from 
Manchester, received him kindly, 
and bought his burgomaster gull 
andthe great auk for three pounds. 

The baronet, who was a tall, burly man, witha 
bushy, iron-gray beard, apparently took a fancy to 
the handsome youth, introduced him to Lady Gra- 
ham and the other members of the party, and con- 
versed with him about the sports and the indus- 
tries of the island. He engaged Ingomar as his 
guide and cicerone during the three or four days 
he intended to spend in the neighborhood, and by 
his kindness and consideration soon gained his 
confidence. 

“Mr. Vaug,”’ he said one evening, as they sat 
on deck gazing at the flaming midnight sun, “I 
suppose, like other youths, you have your ambi- 
tion. Tell me, my lad, what do you intend to 
be?” 

Ingomar hesitated before answering, and the 
thought darted through his brain that here was 
the man who could help him, if he would. 

“T intend to be an inventor,”’ he replied, boldly. 

“An inventor, oho! Isn’t that rather a curious 
trade ?”’ queried Sir Robert, with a laugh. 

‘Perhaps; but, with your permission, sir, that 
is what I am, and I doubt if I shall amount to 
anything if I try to be anything else.”’ 

“Aha! Why, that is interesting! 
you have invented something already ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I have.”’ 

‘*Would it be indiscreet to ask what it is ?”’ 

Ingomar’s head was in a whirl. Suddenly, like 
a tempting will-o’-the-wisp, hope danced once 
more before his eyes. He considered rapidly the 
consequences of confiding in a stranger, but feel- 
ing sure that this stranger was a good and honor- 
able man, he quickly decided to take the risk. 

“T have invented a harpoon gun for catching 
whale,”’ he said, flushing with eager excitement, 
‘‘but a thief came in the night and stole my 
model.” 

“Stole your model ?”’ ejaculated Sir Robert and 
Lady Graham in the same breath. ‘And has the 
thief taken out a patent ?”’ 

“Not yet, but he will unless I get the better of 
him.” 

At the iron-master’s request Ingomar now told 
the story of his experiments, explained the prin- 
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| jumping up and grasping hig hand. 


to test you. I believe in your invention, and you 


shall not have trusted in me in vain. I will cheer- 
fully bear the expense of putting your model in 
steel, and you can pay me back when your patent 
begins to be profitable.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir, thank you!”’ 

If the sky had tumbled down about his ears 
the young inventor could not have been more 
astonished. 
ears. The deck seemed to billow under his feet, 
and the fiery mists that draped the horizon gave 
an air of strange, almost magic unreality to every- 
thing that came within the range of their eyes. 





Perhaps he was only dreaming, and would 





ENGSTROM 


When he had finished his narrative, the Eng- 
lishman sat for a while smoking in silence. Ingo- 
mar looked anxiously at him. It seemed to him 
as if his whole future was trembling in the bal- 
ance. 

“The Bible says that ‘the way of transgressors 
is hard,’ ”’ observed Lady Graham, ‘but I should 
say the way of the inventor is even harder.” 

“Yes, itis a thorny path—the path of the in- 
ventor. It has always been so,’’ answered the 
baronet. ‘I would advise you to try something 
else, young man,”’ he continued, addressing Ingo- 
mar. ‘*Without large means or powerful protec- 
tion you'll never make a success of your inven- 
tion.” 

He eyed the young man sharply while he spoke, 
as if he would read his very soul. The poor 
fellow, seeing his hope again vanish, felt as if the 
ground had suddenly given way under his feet. 
He felt dizzy, and his heart, though it kept thump- 
ing violently against his side, was like a lump of 
lead in his breast. 

His first impulse was to turn his back on Sir 
Robert, and show him the contempt he felt for 
him, for how could he doubt that he, too, having 
abundant means at his command, intended to 
steal his invention? He was an unlucky fellow, 
indeed, destined to be betrayed by every one 
whom he trusted. 

His pride, however, came to his rescue. He 
would not give Sir Robert the satisfaction of 
seeing how deeply he was wounded. So, repress- 
ing every sign of emotion, he turned a pale, reso- 
lute face toward the baronet, and said, “I am 
sorry I have troubled you with my affairs, sir. I 
shall not presume to do so again.” 

‘And then you’ll give it up, won’t you, and 
take up some more useful calling?’’ urged Sir 
Robert, smiling at the boy’s haughty manner. 

“No, sir, I shall never give it up!’’ Ingomar 
replied, hotly. ‘As long as there is a drop of 
biood left in me I shall fight, and if I fall, I shall 
fall fighting.” 

‘‘Bravo, young man, bravo!’’ cried Sir Robert, 
“You've 


ciple of his gun, and, as his agitation rose, he | the right stuff in you, I see that. I only wanted 





OUTWITTED. 


wake up presently and find the barren, cruel reality 
confronting him. He stared at Sir Robert and 
Lady Graham with a desperate determination to 
hold them fast, and to prevent them from vanish- 
ing into golden vapors, and the great burly voice 
of the baronet, when it spoke out again in tones 
of encouragement, was to Ingomar’s ears the 
sweetest music to which he had ever listened. 

“How would you like going back with us to 
England?’ he asked. ‘I have a big machine- 
shop in Manchester, where I employ upward of 
two thousand men. There you can work out 
your idea at your leisure, and when you have 
made your final tests, you can patent the gun 
both in England and Norway. That would more 
than double your profits.” 

It is not necessary to record the discussion that 
followed. The end of it was that Ingomar, with 
his father’s consent, sailed for England with Sir 
Robert Graham. There he labored for a year 
with unwearied diligence in Sir Robert’s machine- 
shop, and became in an extraordinarily short time 
an expert machinist. The day when he had 
finished his model in steel his happiness knew no 
bounds. 

In the evening he was invited to dine at Sir 
Robert’s house, and was treated with such con- 
sideration by every one present that his bashful- 
ness quite vanished. He was beguiled by Lady 
Graham into talking about his native land, and 
describing the Twin Islands and the great breed- 
ing colonies of the Arctic birds. Ingomar did 
not think he had ever spent so pleasant an evening 
in all his life. 

“T suppose,”’ said Sir Robert, when the guests 
had departed, ‘‘that what we now have to do is to 
take out your patent, and the next thing will be 
to test the gun.” 

“Sir Robert,’’ Ingomar answered, “I want to 
confer upon you my patent rights for England in 
return for what you have done for me. I am now 
sure the thing will work, but without you I should 
never have been sure of anything. 

«And there is another thing that has occurred 
to me in this conneetion,’’ he went on to say. “If 
you can make sure that the dead whale will float, 
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| belly, and tow him ashore. 








there is no need of fitting up sailing vessels for 
long voyages. A small, strong, steel-armored 
steamer will then be much more serviceable. 
There are plenty of Finmark whale along the 
Arctic coasts of Norway, and my idea is that the 
steamer, as soon as a whale has been killed, 
should tow it ashore, cut off the blubber and the 


| whalebone there, and convert the meat into fer- 
He scarcely dared to trust his own | 


tilizers. Then nothing will be wasted. 

‘‘A small steamer of twenty-horse power could 
hunt the whale on a grand scale. It could race with 
him, tire him out, shoot the harpoon into his 
If my gun is to be ¢ 
perfect success, I must make or hire a small 
steamer for our first expedition.’’ 

The young man who spoke thus 
had gotten larger ideas of life since 
he left Norway. He formed daring 
plans now, and saw already the 
golden*fruit of success dangling 
before his eager vision. 

But, to do him justice, it was 
not the gold that excited his fancy. 
He was a noble and generous 
nature, whose first desire was to 
restore his father to the position 
of which he had, by foul means, 
been deprived, and, secondly, to 
help the poor and miserable people 
of his native town by offering 
them steady work, and at wages 
which would enable them to spend 
their lives in tolerable comfort. 

The idea of hunting whale with 
steam and artillery delighted Sir 
Robert. It seemed in harmony 
with the modern age. The old 
Norse god of strength, Thor, who 
fished for the world-serpent with 
an anchor baited with the head of 
a bull, became a pigmy compared 
to this modern monster with the 
strength of twenty horses, belching 
forth steam and smoke, shooting 
the barbed harpoon into the body 
of its prey, and making the whale 
explode, by its first effort at escape, 
a deadly charge of powder, bullets 
and volatile gases. 

It was all so complex—so intri- 
cate and ingenious. It bore the 
stamp of a daring spirit. The boy who, at so 
early an age, could dream such dreams,—even 
though they should prove to be nothing but 
dreams,—was a genius, and deserved all the 
encouragement which wealth and cordial sym- 
pathy could give him. 

“By the shade of Moses, my dear fellow, you 
have got a first-class, patent-excelsior head-piece 
on your shoulders!’’ was the baronet’s exclama- 
tion when Ingomar had unfolded his plan for the 
gigantic marine chase. ‘‘We must talk more 
about this business, and if it proves to be feasi- 
ble, I’ll take care that the means be not lacking 
to carry it out.” 

Sir Robert was as good as his word. As soon 
as he became convinced that the problem presented 
no insuperable obstacles, he ordered a small 
steamer to be built on the Clyde in accordance 
with Ingomar’s design. Though careful to reveal 
no secrets, he consulted scientific experts regard- 
ing many details, without yet having his faith 
shaken in the daring enterprise. 

He went to visit Ingomar, every afternoon, in 
his private laboratory, talked with him while he 
worked, and often brought visitors, to whom he 
introduced the young inventor as a mechanical 
genius—a future Fulton or Stephenson. He did 
this for the purpose of extending Ingomar’s 
acquaintance among influential men and prepar- 
ing the public for the surprise which the harpoon 
gun and the steam chase would make in the near 
future. 

One day, when the Norseman was standing, 
black as a chimney-sweep, before his forge, con- 
ducting an experiment in explosives, with a view 
to finding a cheaper substitute for one of the 
ingredients in his bombs, Sir Robert ushered into 
the room a young Swede, whom he introduced as 
Mr. Lindgren, the director of the great machine 
shop at Mora. 

Mr. Lindgren was a tall, blonde man and would 
have been handsome if it had not been for the 
lynx-like and uneasy look in his eyes. He was 
always trying to evade the glance of the person 
with whom he was talking. 

Sir Robert was an easy-going man and not 
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inclined to distrust any one; but a vague sus- 
picion invaded his mind when, by chance, he 
noticed how the young Swede’s glance, as it were, 
upon Ingomar, when his 
turned, and then slid off like a shadow the moment 
the young Norseman faced him. 

But, after all, what could Ingomar have to fear 
from a Swede travelling for his pleasure, who 
from a very natural interest desired to inspect the 
workshops of a colleague in his own line of busi- 
ness? A man with dishonest designs would have 
come in disguise, as an artist or scholar or a mere 
pleasure-seeker; and would not have avowed his 
knowledge of and interest in machinery. 

Thus reasoned Sir Robert, while Mr. Lindgren 
conversed with Ingomar about the chemical ex- 
periments he was conducting. Again he was at 
no pains to conceal his knowledge and the baronet 
ended by laughing at his suspicions. He deter- 
mined to say nothing to his protégé about his dis- 
like of the Swede; and as, on the following day, 
he was obliged to go to London, he thought no 
more of the matter. 

Contrary to his expectation he was detained in 
the metropolis for a whole week by important 
business; and Mr. Lindgren, who had no other 
acquaintances in Manchester, had to put 
up with Ingomar’s society as a substitute. 

At all events, he visited the laboratory 
daily, and sat and chatted famil- 
iarly by the hour. 

At the end of the week, when 
Sir Robert returned, he bade his 
new friend farewell, and started, 
as he averred, for Birmingham 
and Sheffield. 

But no sooner was he gone, 
than Ingomar received a tre- 
mendous eye-opener. Though 
he had not exactly liked the Swede, it had 
never once occurred to him to suspect 
him of any dishonest purpose in visiting him. 
Such visits are frequent in all large factories ; and 
where all improvements are protected by patents, 
they are expected and even encouraged. 


pounced back was 


But the day after Lindgren’s departure Ingomar | 


received two letters from Norway which set him 
thinking. The one was anonymous, but could 
have been written by no one but Ragna Preben- 
sen. It read as follows: 

“Don’t have anything to do with a Swede named 
Engstrém; and don’t show him any of your inven- 
tions. This is written by one who wishes you well.” 

The other letter, which had obviously cost its 
author both labor and sorrow, was as difficult to 


mar could make out, these were its contents : 


Too the wel-born and hyli-respekted masheenist, 
Ingomar Vaug. 

witch it is midooti to you and your dad hoo was 
vary good too me and myne, as long as he had enne- 
thing too be good with, I want to tel yoo too kepe 
yoor wether-ey pield. wereas The Undersyned tels 
no lyes too no man, yoo kepe a sharp look out from 
yoor manemast and yoor foremast, fore yoo ma look 
out fore Skuawls. 
he is aswed. ise him go to Prebensen evre da, and 
ise bi the skulkin’ luk in his ey that he is the man 
fore Prebensen’s durte jobs. 
is rit bi yoor respekted and Devoted sarvent 

TOBIAS TRULSON seccund 
mat on board the bark petrel.” 

That these two letters, coming simultaneously 
from two persons who had had no communica- 
tion with each other, meant something serious, 
Ingomar could not for a moment doubt. That 
his late visitor Lindgren was the same man as 
Engstrém and was a spy in Prebensen’s employ, 
was more difficult to believe. 

But it was easy to solve that riddle. The only 
thing Prebensen wanted was the bombs; and 
Ingomar knew exactly the number which he had 
in his possession. He stood for a while fumbling 
for the key in his pocket. His fingers felt numb 
and cold, while his face was burning hot. He 
had a foreboding of calamity and scarcely dared 
to put the key into the key-hole. 

But the operation was superfluous. He saw, in 
an instant, that the lock was broken. His dis- 
covery caused him no surprise. With trembling 
hands he grasped the box containing the bombs. 
There were three missing. A year ago this 
treachery on the part of one whom he had treated 
with kindness and courtesy would have saddened 
and discouraged Ingomar. Now it had the oppo- 
site effect. The fact that such extraordinary 
efforts were made to get possession of his secret 
proved to him how valuable it was. 

He resolved to act promptly and not allow him- 
self to be outwitted. 

It was perfectly plain to him how and why the 
thing had happened. Mr. Prebensen had made 
the mistake of taking an engineer into his confi- 
dence, instead of a chemist, and the engineer, 
being unable to read the record of Ingomar’s 
experiments, had come in person to procure speci- 
mens of the bombs for the purpose of having 
them analyzed. 

As he was unable to analyze them himself, he 
would have to send them to a chemist. Thereby 
he would lose a few days; and by taking advan- 
tage of this, the rightful inventor hoped to defeat 
the dishonest scheme. 

He lost no time in telegraphing an application 
for a patent and a full description of his inven- 
tion to the patent offices in Christiania and Lon- 
don; and when Sir Robert returned, the same 
evening, they started together for Hull, whence, 
the following morning, they took the steamer for 
Norway. 

But here a surprise was in store for them. 
Lindgren was the first man on board the steamer 


The Man’s nam is Engstrém and | 


So you luk out. This | 


| safe from interruptions.” 


_THE YOUTHS 


they met. He had evidently thought it the safer 

course to employ an English chemist rather than 

a Norwegian one. He shook hands with Sir 

Robert and Ingomar, declared himself delighted 

to have the pleasure of their society during the | 
voyage; and acted so much like an innocent man | 
that Ingomar began to question himself whether | 
he had not, after all, unjustly suspected him. If 

it had not been for the skulking look in the 

Swede’s eye, he would have attributed the loss of 

the bombs to some mysterious accident. 

Sir Robert, however, had seen too much of the | 
world to be led astray by the swindler’s cordiality. | 
When they arrived in Christiania, about eleven | 
o'clock in the forenoon, he took no thought of his | 
baggage, but grabbing his protégé by the arm | 
jumped into the first cab he caught sight of and | 
told the cabman to drive as fast as he could to the 
Patent Office. | 

They had just turned the first corner of Custom | 
House Street, when they saw Lindgren, who had 

secured a much better horse, | 

dash past them. 
“Look here,’’ cried Ingomar | 

to the Jehu, rising up in his cab, 


“if you can get us to the Patent Office before that 
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produced his model, explained its working, and 
at the end of a month secured his patent. 
HsALMAR Hyortu BoYEseEN. 
(To be continued.) 


atanen 
THE OLD FIREPLACE. 
They may be better—these modern btn 
But the heart of home was the firelight glow ; 
And closer knit seemed the ties of love, 
As vines round a common centre grow ; 
They may be better—these modern ways— 
But the home-light shone in the cheering blaze! 
Good Housekeeping. —Agnes L. Mitchell. 
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WISSY’S PLUCK. 


I have always been an enthusiastic trout fisherman. 
In boyhood the brightest hours of my long summer 
vacations were those spent, rod in hand, deep in the 
black shadows of the hemlocks beside the streams 
which tumbled down through 
mountain lot. 

When a student at college, Saturday afternoons 
found me scrambling through the ravines of the 


Pelham mountains, never so contented as when, at | 


the head of some little pool, I watched my flies dance 
on the ripples below me. 
vacations were past, and I had settled down to the 


serious business of bread-winning, unlike most of my | 
fellows, I was glad to take my two weeks’ holiday | 
early in the season, and lengthen out the dreamy days | 


of June with my finny friends, then in their glory. 

On this year of which I write, I had since the time 
the first maple-bud burst its brown shell been dream. 
ing of the haunts I loved, and building air-castles in 
which to pass my brief days of liberty. Long before 
the time came all my plans were matured, and tackle 
was ready for the trip. 

A college chum from Chicago was to be my com. 
panion. He, too, was a victim of the “gentle fever,” 
as dear old Isaac Walton called it. One sunny morn. 
ing, when we stood, bag in hand, on the station plat- 
form, I believe we both forgot that we were not again 
boys just out of school. . 

In the heart of the Shawangunk Mountains, in 
Ulster County, New York, lies a little valley of per- 


fellow in the cab there, it is ten dollars in your | haps a hundred acres, closely encircled by clustering 


| pocket.” 
“Twenty !”’ shouted Sir Robert, holding up his 
ten fingers under the impression that he had 


| hills, which shut out with their misty blue tops all 


| the horizon but a sunny circle directly overhead that 


| seems to rest like a halo over the fields below. 
| Long years ago, in the days of the wars of the Six 


my grandfather’s | 


And after the days of long | 
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| York that calls theirselves some sort uv a angler’s 
| club, an’ they’ve promised t’ give a prize to the man 
| *t’ll put on exhibition at Blackford’s place the biggest 
brook trout ’v th’ season, caught by himself. ’V 
course all the fishermen’ll see it, and all th’ papers‘ll 
git hold uv it, an’ it’ll be quite an achievement,’— 
that’s what he said, ‘quite an achievement.’ 
“*Well,’ says I, ‘do ye think that trout ye hooked 

| down to the hemlock hole’s big enough t’ take a 
| prize?’ 
| ‘Certain ’vit,’ says he. ‘It’s the biggest brook 
| trout I ever see,’ an’ then him an’ them friends uv 
| his’n went all over it agin, plannin’ how they e’ld git 
| that old feller to bite. 
| “Next mornin’, when I had got the cows up an’ 
| come in fur the girls to help about the milkin’, Wissy 

wa’n’t to be found. She’d got up ’n’ left before any 
| on us was up. We wa’n’t much surprised, fur she 
| was given to sech tricks; but when we’d get through 
breakfas’, an’ the dishes was washed an’ she hadn’t 
| come, ma come to me lookin’ kinder anxious. 
| “] told her I guessed ’t’ud turn out all right, but I 
couldn’t help feelin’ a lectle mite skeery myself, an’ I 
kep’ putterin’ around the barn ’n’ house pretendin’ 
todo up the chores that had ben put to rights two 
hour ago. 

“Bimeby th’ air begun to warm up a bit; the sun- 
light was brighter on th’ brown fields, an’ the dirt 
got sticky under my boots. Nine o’clock come, ’n’ 
still no sign uv Wisconsin. She was an amazin’ reg’- 
lar child about her meals, an’ this stayin’ away from 
breakfas’ ce’t’n’y was an alarmin’ feature, as her ma 
lowed. 
| “I kep’ thinkin’ ’n’ thinkin’ where could she be. 
All uv a sudden I remembered last night’s talk, an’ 
her intent, watchin’ eyes an’ her questions after, an’ 
| I started fur th’ hemlock hole. *T'was a good half- 
| mile uv rough walkin’ through th’ willows along the 
| bank o’ th’ creek, fur I never tuk no stock in goin’ in 
| the water over my boots like the city chaps. 
| “I kep’ gettin’ skeered ’t my thoughts as I come 
} nearer th’ hole, ’n’ went kinder more slow ’n’ care- 

ful; for that place has a nasty kind o’ high hang- 
| in’ ledge out over it, ’nd I didn’t want to startle her ’f 
so be she was on it. 

“T crep’ up through th’ willows very careful till I 
could see the still, black water of the pool with the 
sun shinin’ quiet on it, different from the dancin’ 
light on th’ riffles jest b’yond. But the ledge was 
hid behind a great hemlock log. 

‘My heart gave a leap up into my throat, ’nd I felt 
| all cold. I was sure that was where Wissy had come. 
| Should I see her there? Fast as I could without 


twice that number; “twenty dollars in your | Nations, when Leatherstocking was roaming through | makin’ a noise, I slid in behind the willows, scrabbled 


pocket!” > 
| But. unhappily, the driver was one of those 


the rich valley of the Mohawk on the north, a party 
of adventurous Quakers from Cornwall-on-Hudson 


over th’ hemlock, an’ looked out onto the ledge. Yes, 
| sure enough, there she was, but the sight uv her 


| slow-witted fellows whom it takes five minutes to | journeyed over the mountains and settled here. They | didn’t ease my feelin’s much. She was stretched out 


| comprehend any statement, however simple. 
the unutterable dismay of the baronet, he stopped 
his horse, and with innocent stupidity inquired 


where the Patent Office was. In the meanwhile | the farm; along pipe line of hollow logs brings spring | 
read as it had been to compose. As far as Ingo-| Lindgren’s cab had disappeared around another | water from the side of one of the mountains in an | 


| corner. 


“Why didn’t you tell us before, you block- | thrift lend a wholesome, homelike air to the lonely | 


| head, that you didn’t know it?” thundered Sir 
| Robert. 

| Jehu, not understanding English, asked what 
he could do for the gentlemen. If the honorable 
| gentleman was ill, he knew where to find a doctor. 

“Oh, you sublime donkey !"’ yelled the enraged 
baronet, ‘don’t you comprehend that every 
moment you waste is worth a fortune ?”’ 

Wasting no more words, Ingomar sprang up on 
the box, seized the reins and whipped up the 
horse. But, unhappily, he had no more idea of 
where the Patent Office was than the driver, who, 
deprived of his dignity, began to swear and to 
yell ‘‘police!”’ 

Two burly guardians of the peace came rushing 
up in response to his call, seized the horse by the 
bit and. could only with difficulty be dissuaded 
from arresting the travellers. Paying the driver 
twenty crowns in order to pacify him, Sir Robert 
and Ingomar jumped out of the cab, and inquir- 
ing the way of the policemen finally reached the 
Patent Office. 

As they had expected, they found Lindgren’s 
cab standing outside. With their hearts in their 
throats they darted up the long flight of stairs 
and having entered the reception room, found 
Lindgren in earnest conversation with one of the 
officials. 

‘‘But my dear sir,”’ they heard the official say, 
“that is the very patent that was applied for by 
telegraph, three days ago, by one Ingomar Vaug.”’ 

“T didn’t suppose an application by telegraph 
was legal,’’ objected Lindgren, turning his head 
and glaring savagely at the man he was trying to 
defraud. 

‘‘When accompanied by descriptions and speci- 
fications it is perfectly legal,” the official replied. 

“T protest !’’ exclaimed the Swede. ‘The inven- 
tion is mine. ~It was stolen from me.” 

“If you should be able to prove that, you can 
get the patent cancelled, and your application will 
be considered.”’ 

Sir Robert, who had listened with boundless 
amazement, could contain himself no longer. 

“Look here, young man,”’ he said, stepping 
forward and laying a heavy hand on the Swede’s 
shoulder, ‘“‘I charge you to your face and in the 
presence of these gentlemen, with theft. If you 
don’t make yourself scarce, I'll have you in jail 
before night.’’ 

It was now Lindgren’s turn to be amazed. His 
uneasy glance wandered about the room. But he 
did not dare to meet Ingomar’s or Sir Robert’s | 
eye. 

“Excuse me, sir,’’ he said, with embarrassment | 
to the official, ‘‘I’ll call again, later, when we are 








If there had been no other evidence of his guilt, 
the way he darted out of the door would have | 
been enough to prejudice any jury. Ingomar now 


To | cleared and tilled this little plain, and one family of | flat on the ground, with her left arm throwed over 


their descendants still remains, living in a rambling | one branch uv th’ old log, an’ her head ’n’ other arm 


old house in the very centre of a velvety green meadow. | out uv sight over th’ edge. 


Comfortable barns and chicken-houses cluster about 


| ever-running stream, and many signs of neatness and 


| spot. 

| ‘The only exit to the world is over a rough and 
narrow road that rolls and pitches down beside a 
boiling stream through a cleft in the hills. This mad 
torrent is the same river which glides with such a 


but, like many men, its character changes with its 
surroundings. 

With Farmer Spinner and his wife, in this hospita- 
ble old farm-house, Tom and I made our home. For 
two weeks we waded up and down the Otterkill, and 
threw our flies in every icy little tributary. 

One evening toward the end of our stay, after a 
long day’s tramp, from which we had returned with 
full creels and enormous appetites, we ate our supper 
of broiled fish and pancakes with the family, and | 
then drew up our chairs before the big kitchen fire to 
listen to the old people’s stories and bits of their | 
quaint philosophy. 

On such occasions we would put in now and then a | 
word, just to keep them going, or to start some sub- 
ject on which we wished to hear them talk; but | 
oftener we r ined silent list 8, glad to have | 
them review for us some of the thoughts and expe. 
riences of their lonely lives. 

All but one of their children had long since left 
home. He, the “baby,’’ was a man thirty-five years | 
old or thereabouts, who helped run the farm, and to | 
whom it was to descend; but Mr. Spinner had been a 
very fond father, and was never happier than when 
recalling reminiscences of his boys and girls. 

“H’m! Talkin’ o’ big fish,’’ said the old man, tak- 
ing his pipe in both hands and leaning back in his 
low, rush-bottomed chair, “did you ever hear tell how | 
our Wisconsin got in the papers along uv a trout? 
Didn’t? Well, I don’t exac’ly know as it’s much o’ a 
story, but it give us a good bit of a stir at th’ time, 
ma ’n’ me. 

“I think it was—let’s see—about the year seventy 








merry sound through the centre of the little meadow; | 


’ 
n 


“In a second I was stoopin’ over her an’ had a good 
grip on the wrist nearest me. But before I could pull 
her up from that horrible place, she turned her face 
| with a little cry, an’, seein’ me, gasped out, ‘Sh-sh-sh!’ 

an’ hung down again. 

“TI didn’t have time to think whether I was more 
surprised at seein’ her do that, or glad to find her 
alive, before she whispered from down among the 
dried weeds where her face was, ‘Oh, I’m so glad 
you’ve come! J?ve got him! I’ve got him, but I can’t 
git him out. Take hold of him, quick! Sh! careful!’ 
| says she, sharp, as I got on my knees ’n’ looked. 

“There was her arm stretched down straight, an’ a 
bit of heavy line runnin’ from her hand into th’ 
water. It was woun’ three or four times roun’ her 
hand an’ wrist, an’ a piece o’ hickory stick hung beside 
it, fastened to the end o’ the string. 

***You don’t mean to tell me,’ says I, ‘that you’ve 
got a fish on that line?’ 

“Oh yes, dad, I’ve got that whopper Mr. Lydecker 
was talkin’ about last night, but I can’t git him out. 
He hasn’t jumped fur ever so long now, but I know 
he’s there ’cause he pulls so. He’s broke the stick, 
but I grabbed th’ line ’fore th’ piece come clear off, 
’n’ I’ve jest held on ’n’ ben waitin’ fur you to come.’ 

“The thought uv that gritty young-un hangin’ on 
there ’n’ waitin’ all these mortal hours, ’n’ not givin’ 
in, made me a’most forgit th’ fish. But I reached down 
an’ grabbed the line. I ’xpected to bring ’t out fish 

’ all, ef there was any fish, fur I rather expected 
*twas a stone ’r a log she’d hitched onto. 

“But the minute I pulled, I thought I’d got hold o’ 
a kickin’ steer. Th’ thing give two ’r three quick 
jerks to all the cornérs uv th’ hole to onct, ’n’ then 
come right out ’f the water under where we was. I 
tell you, sir, I never see sech a sight as that. 

“He looked full three foot long as he come up in a 
cloud uv spray, all bent in a loop, an’ the sun shinin’ 
on his sparkles. His tail lashed down when he went 
into th’ water agin so’s the drops sprinkled our faces. 

“Fur full five minutes he tore roun’ that hole, first 
under the rock, then out to the riffles, an’ then roun’ 
*n’ round till *twould make yer dizzy to foller him. 
Then he give one long, steady pull, an’ sunk down 


or seventy-one, Wissy war som’ers along near eleven | agin—sulkin’. 


year old that spring. Three gentlemen come up 


“Soon as I’d caught my breath an’ begun t’ realize 


from New York that April ’fore the snow was well | that, fur a fact, Wissy'd got th’ big feller, she was 


offn th’ ground, lookin’ fur trout. 


| dancin’ up an’ down, half-laughin’, half-cryin’, wav- 


“*Twas a for’ard season, an’ they was bitin’ pretty |in’ her hands toward where he was, an’ sayin’, 
good; but they run small, and Mr. Lydecker—he was | ‘There he is! Haint I got him, dad? Haint he a 


the man ’t brought th’ other gentlemen up—he was 
pretty riled at not gettin’ no big ones. 

| “One night, after a hard day’s tramp, they was 
settin’ here, jest ’s you be now, talkin’ an’ yarnin’ 


| kind o’, an’ ma ’n’ me ’n’ th’ children was settin’ | 
| roun’; but Wissy she was remarkable interested in | 
| 


all the gentlemen said, an’ she tuk her stool right out 
in front, an’ there she set. 
| “Mr. Lydecker was consider’ble excited that night 
| —'n’ so was the rest uv ’em fur that matter—about a 

fish down t’ the hemlock hole. Ye see, he’d hooked 

a whopper there ’bout a week before, an’ him ’n’ 
| them others’d ben down there every day sence tryin’ 
| git another sight uv ’t. They hadn’t got it, though— 
not a blessed sight. 

“Well, this night they was talkin’ it all over agin, 
an’ Mr. Lydecker was a-sayin’, ‘Well, I’ll tell you 
fellers what. The man what c’ld ketch that trout ’n’ 


| take him down t’ Blackford’s ’d win the Angler’s 


Prize, jest sure’s shootin’.’ 
“*What’s that?’ says I. 
ketchin’ trout?’ 


Why,’ says he, ‘there’s a ’sociation down to New 


‘Do they give a prize fur 


| whopper?’ 

| **Well, he was an’ no mistake. But I was too busy 
| thinkin’ how to get him out to answer her. Up she 
| starts in a minute, an’ says, ‘Dad, I’ve got it!’ 

***Got what?’ says I. 

“How to land him. You give me th’ line, ’n’ go 
over to th’ other side, ’n’ I’ll tie a stone on the loose 
| end an’ throw it to you, an’ then you can pull him up 
| to the shallow water, ’n’ git him.’ 

“T knew we’d be mighty apt to lose him off, ’f we 

| let the line go loose like that, but I couldn’t think uv 
| no other way, so I fastened on a stone so’s it couldn’t 
| come off, an’ give her the line. 
“The fish splashed when he felt a different hand 
| pullin’, but not so hard, an’ she held on like a rock. 
| I hurried down the bank to a place where I could 
| wade over, an’ come back opposite the big rock. 

“She throwed the stone very careful, not lettin’ go 

her hold, but jest payin’ out th’ slack of th’ other 
}end. I picked it up an’ drew tight, an’ she let go. I 
| give the biggest jerk I knowed how when the line 
went loose, for I knowed that was the most danger, 
ous thing ’t could happen. When he felt himself free 
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he made one last splurge, but he was about played, | fled to the house, half-laughing at the nervous terror 
and luck’ly the hook had a good hold, ’n’ was strong. | that made her steps so fleet. 


“I brought him up agin, an’ commenced haulin’ 
him in. My, how he fought then! 


She sank down on the door-stone, fanning her 


Round an’ | flushed face with her apron, and sent one more call to 


round he went, like a boy’s kite ’thout tail enough. | Leon. Joel looked up from his rifle. 


He kep’ a-comin’, though, slow, a little nearer the 
shallow riffs every whirl. 


“Didn’t you tell little jack-rabbit that the Indians 
might be lurking around, and to keep close to the 


“Wissy was beside me now, an’ so excited I could | house?” 


hardly keep her out uv the water. Bimeby he 


“O Joel, you told himto hoe the trees! Every 


was in the riffle where it wa’n’t more’n a foot deep. | shadow would have seemed an Indian, and he would 
Every kick part uv him showed out uv th’ water. not have done the work,” she answered, with a meek 
He was ’bout dead tired, an’ his white belly showed | upward look that disarmed the words of ready blame 
every minute, but still I didn’t dast pull him in. | trembling on his lips. 

There he was, a foot away from the edge, but we | 


wa’n’t much nearer landin’ him than before. 


I| up.” 


“So you did not tell him? Then I must hunt him 


Rifle in hand he started. Tiger, the dog, ran 


knowed the hook wouldn’t hold to lift him out. Oh, | ahead, sniffing along the ground, and Joel kept close 


how I wished I had one of them scoop-nets like the 
city men carried! 


| 


| 


behind, for he knew Tiger could find Leon quickly. 
Although there was no reason to fear immediate 


“Jest while I was thinkin’ uv that, before I could | danger, yet Josefé felt unusually nervous about the 


stop her, Wissy had jumped into th’ water, an’ gittin’ | boy’s absence, and she saw that her husband shared 


heavy with misery as she thought of the danger. He 
was so little and so timid! 
his place? But no, she could not leave her dying 
husband, and then she could not slip so deftly from 
bush to bush or be so likely to escape notice. 

Low exclamations of pain came from the bed. 
Joel grew delirious and broken sentences came from 
his fevered lips. 

“Untie the dog, I say. He is afraid! A son of 
mine! Don’t tell Josefé, poor little Josefé, but it’s 
the Spanish blood, not mine. A coward! my son!” 
Again in tones of loving pride he murmured, “Little 
Lion, brave and strong, fierce too, a little, but who 
| cares? So was I once, but don’t tell Josefé, pretty 
| Josefé.”’ And so the weary hours passed on. 

The clock on the mantel struck twelve. Josefé, 
| peeping out through a crevice in the blind, saw that 
| the moon had risen. 
| rounded by thousands of glittering stars. 





behind th’ fish where it was runnin’ so fast she could | her fears. When, in about fifteen minutes, she saw | It had been so still. Not a sound but the soft sighing 


hardly stay straight, she got right down on her knees. 

“T almost let go the line to see her, but quicker’n 
breathin’ she had grabbed up her ap’un like a basket 
an’ scooped it under that trout. Right up to her she 
squeezed the floppin’, squirmin’ thing, an’ I’m blessed 
*f she didn’t walk straight out with him in her arms 
like a baby.” 

Here the old man stopped, wiped his spectacles, 
and chuckled at the expressions of astonishment and 
amusement that showed our interest. 

“Ye see,” he went on, ‘“Wissy landed her trout as 
well as hooked him. When we got up to th’ house 
ma was nigh frantic, an’ when she see Wissy all wet 
an’ muddy she said she knowed she was drownded, 
an’ almost eat her, an’ wouldn’t hear uv the fish. 

“But Mr. Lydecker an’ his friends, they seed him 
fust thing, an’ went most crazy over him. They 
weighed him, an’ he was jest six pounds, three 
ounces—the biggest fish ever knowed in these moun- 
tains. Nothin’ would do but Wissy must go with 
them down to New York nex’ day an’ put her fish on 
exhibition fur th’ prize. 

“Well, ma ’n’ me knowed Mrs. Lydecker to be a 
good kind o’ motherly woman, an’ the child was fond 
uv Mr. Lydecker an’ dyin’ to go, an’ we let her. 

“If you'll believe it, sir, that fish tuk fust prize 
that year, an’ they give her thirty dollars in gold fur 
him,—three big eagles, an’ then afterward it all got 
out into the papers, an’ they writ a story about it, an’ 
Wissy’s name was all printed right out—‘Wisconsin 
Spinner.’” 
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“Untie the dog!” called a gruff voice from the door 
of the adobe house. “Untie him, I say!” 

The dog, a big, fierce-looking mastiff, was tugging 
at his chain and snarling viciously at a dark, thin 
little boy, who was evidently afraid to venture within 
his reach, and totally incapable of untying him, as he 
was ordered to do. 

The boy looked timidly at the dog, then cast a 
frightened glance at the door. He was between two 
fires, and, with a little gasp of terror, solved the 
problem by fleeing from both. His bare, brown feet 
flew over the ground, and he disappeared in the tall 
growth of mustard that lifted bright yellow blossoms 
above his head. 

How fragrant and still it was in there! Looking 
up at the golden tufts that swayed in the breeze, he 
saw humming-birds flit to and fro, dipping their beaks 
into one flower after another, and the blue sky over 
all, without a cloud to mar its clear sapphire. 

In the meantime Joel Edwards had unfastened the 
dog, given him his supper by the doorway, and stood, 
with a sullen face, watching him eat. 

Mr. Edwards was an American, fearless, hard- 
working and honest, just the man to bear the hard- 
ships of a frontier life, and to have little or no charity 
for those of weaker physique and less courage. Years 
before he had gone to Arizona from an Eastern town, 
and, after mining a little with no success, had taken 
up a ranch not far from the Mexican border. 

Then he married a pretty Mexican girl, built an 
adobe house, cleared the land around it, and was now 
enjoying the results of the hard work and lonely life, 
for the Mexican girl had made him a good wife, and 
was perfectly content with her humble surroundings. 

Joel was a proud and happy man wheu his son was 
born. His mother had named him Leon, and, as he 
was a perfect little Spaniard in looks, the Spanish 
name seemed appropriate. His father called him 
“Little Lion,” for “he will grow up brave and strong 
as the king of the forest,” he said. 

But as Leon grew older his father lost his love for 
him, for Leon disappointed him in every way. He 
was timid and sensitive to a fault, disliked the work, 
and shrank from everything rude or rough. His 
tasks were generally neglected or forgotten, and, 
lying on his back at the foot of a tall eucalyptus-tree, 
perfectly happy, he would sing until every bird within 
hearing grew envious at his superior trills and bird- 
calls. Then his timidity troubled the sturdy father, to 
whom fear was unknown. 

“Josefé,” called Joel from the door, “little jack- 
rabbit is afraid of the dog! He will be afraid of the 
cow and hens next.” 

“He will grow more like you,” answered the dark- 
eyed mother, in a soft voice, “allin good time. You 
expect him to be a man at ten. Wait a while in 
patience.” 

Then she tied a crimson handkerchief under her 
chin, furtively watching her husband as he took down 
a rifle to polish its already shining metal, and as he 
grew interested in his work, she slipped from the 
house and sped lightly down the path to the growth 
of mustard where the boy had taken refuge. 

It looked wild and desolate to the woman, even 
though the setting sun had flung glorious banners all 
over the sky. The cactus plants reached threatening 
arms toward her; the sage bushes trembled as if 
shaken by hidden foes; even the nodding mustard 
blossoms looked less cheerful than usual. 

“I wish I had told Leon that the Indians had left 
the reservation. It is dangerous for him to be away 
from the house,”’ she whispered. 

Pushing aside the mustard boughs, she called into 
the yellow depths, “Leon! Leon!’ Hark! there was 
a rustling among the waving mass! Loudly she 


called, ‘Leon, Leon, come home!’ then turned and | road at any time, but now the mother’s heart was | 





| 
| 





them coming rapidly toward her, she sent a prayer of 
thanksgiving to her patron saint. When she looked 
again they had almost reached the house. She heard 
Joel’s voice reassuring the lad, who seemed excited 
and terrified, at the same time pulling the dog along 
by main strength. 

Her heart was filled with terror. Had Tiger gone 
mad, to resist his master in this manner, or had he 
caught sight of lurking Indians? 

Suddenly there came a wild cry repeated by many 
throats, and answered again and again by the echoing 
hills—a shot, a heavy fall. 

Joel lay just outside the door, motionless. The 


child, with a white face, tried in vain to raise him, but | 


the strong arms of the wife lifted him into the house, 
while Leon pulled Tiger in after them, although the 
creature was bristling with rage, and his eyes glowed 
like coals of fire as he heard the Indian war-cries. 

“No, Tiger, come with us; we need you!” cried 
Josefé, aud the creature answered with a low whine, 
reaching up and touching his master’s face with his 
tongue. Now all was quiet. The Indians had van- 
ished, and the night was coming on. 

The doors and windows were barricaded, and 
Josefé was rapidly loading all the firearms. She had 











| of the wind had been heard. 


| But what thick cloud is this that rolls up between | 
A pungent odor of | 


| her eyes and the brilliant sky? 
burning brush penetrates the house and surely dark 
| forms are mingled with the cloud—two! three! Oh! 
| she sees them now, swinging branches of burning 
| brush and dancing wildly in silent, savage glee. A 

tongue of crimson flame darted up the door, reached 
| across and touched lightly the wooden framework of 
| the window where she stood. A yell of delight from 
| the Indians answered the ascending flames. 


Tiger barked loudly and tore at the door with paws | 


| and teeth. 

“Unless Leon comes with help soon we ure lost!” 
cried Josefé. 

Then she began to unfasten the shutters, thinking 
to shoot at the dancing demons, but desisted, for the 
smoke was rolling heavily across the window and the 
moon had drifted ander a cloud. She would only 


foes. 


Almost wild with terror she ran to the bed, threw | 


her arms around her hushand, besought him to look 
up, speak to her, save her, and for an instant he 
seemed conscious, then rambled off into scenes of his 








THE DOG WAS TUGGING AT HIS CHAIN, 


done what she could for her husband. He had been 
shot between the ribs. Whether it was a mortal 
wound she could not tell, but his face was gray and 
drawn, and his breath came in painful gasps. 

Tiger, his fore-paws on the bedside, watched his 
master with almost human sympathy in his eyes. 

Josefé knew the Indians would return as soon as 
they had perfected some scheme of attack—probably 
at midnight when the moon had risen. That would 
give them four hours’ respite, four hours of life, for 
what chance could they have to escape? It would 
not take long for the Indians to break down their 
doors, and then death in a most horrible form awaited 
them all. 

For a long time Leon crouched by the window, 
seeming to see or hear nothing, so deeply was he 
buried in thought. At last he rose and softly touched 
his mother’s shoulder. She was crying, and reached 
out and put her arm about him with her face hidden. 

“Mother,” he whispered, “we shall all be killed by 
morning, if no help comes, and father will die long 
before that. I could not shoot an Indian, but I can run 
almost as fast as the fox father shot yesterday, and 
I may reach the settlement, and they will come and 
save you and father.” 

“No! no!” cried the poor mother, ‘“‘the Indians are 
all about the house, in the bushes, it would be sure 
death. I can shoot and Tiger is fierce and strong, we 
may frighten them away.” Then clasping him closer 
in her arms, she murmured, “We can at least die 
together.” 


“God will keep you while Iam gone. Kiss me and 


boyhood. Then she buried her face in the pillow and | 
murmured the prayers taught her in her childhood, 
thinking her last hour had come. 

But in all this time where had Leon been? 

As the door closed behind him he had slipped into 
the shadow of a bush close by and crouched there for 
a time, waiting until his eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness. At last, on his hands and knees he 
crept along to the shelter of another bush, then along 
the vegetable garden, until he gained the mustard 
growth. Here his progress was more rapid, although 
two or three times he lay listening, as some rustling in 
the bushes convinced him that he was too near an 
Indian to move on. 

But at last he thought he was far enough from 
home to be comparatively safe. Then he ran like a 
deer and, two hours after starting, was pounding at 
the door of a house in the settlement. 

Half a dozen fierce dogs were leaping and barking | 
about him, but he never thought of fear, and when a 
gruff voice from the window questioned him, he 
quickly told his story and rushed to the next house | 
and the next. 

In a few moments the whole village was astir, 
horses were saddled, loud, excited voices called back 
and forth. 

Leon was lifted on a saddle in front of Pedro 
Martinez, who was bristling with pistols and knives. | 
Leon felt quite afraid to sit near such an arsenal, but | 
was ahamed to object and so clung as closely as pos. | 
sible to the pony’s head. | 








| let me go!” answered the child, unclasping her cling. 
g ping g 


ing hands. Then he began to undo the fastenings of | 
the door. But the mother held him fast, while sobs 
broke from her pale lips. 

“O Leon, my boy! stay here with me! 
to let you go.” 

Then Leon turned to his father, whose eyes were 
open and who seemed conscious for the first time 
since he was shot. 

“Father, you will let me go, I am not afraid,” he 
pleaded. 

A joyful light came into the father’s dim eyes and 
he whispered, houarsely, ‘Go, little Lion, and save 
your mother.” 

The mother sank weeping into a chair; Leon, not 
waiting for another look or word, opened the door 
and slipped out into the darkness. 

It was three miles to the settlement, a wild, rough 


I am afraid 


The brave Mexicans dashed off, as soon as they | 
could vault into their saddles, each trying to outrun | 


. . ‘ | 
his neighbor, and the Indians were taken wholly by | 


surprise. Quick shots were fired, crack! crack! crack! | 
| faster than one could count, the blazing fires mak. 
ing it impossible for them to slink away unseen. 
Josefé, startled by these new sounds, recognized | 
the voices of neighbors and friends. The door, ren- 
dered weak by the fire and blows from the Indians’ 
hatchets, now gave way and fell in upon the floor. 
Before she could rise to her feet a familiar figure 
had leaped in and was stamping out the flames and 
throwing the burning planks out into the yard. 
“All’s well, Josefé!” called Pedro Martinez; 
| “there’s been a thinning out of the redskins. Pick 





| 


| yourself up and get that scared look out of your | 
eyes,” and a large, smutty hand gently shwok her by 


the shoulder and held a tin cup to her lips, filled with 


water and cinders. | 
‘Look up, mother, we are all safe! some of the | Maine, is located the most important fishery for 
a 


Why had she not gone in | 


It hung, calm and radiant, sur- | 


hasten a terrible death by showing herself to her | 


1 





Indians are killed and the rest ran away,” and Leon’s 
arms were around her neck and his large, dark eyes, 
misty with tears, met her bewildered gaze. 

An old Mexican was bending over Joel, and after 
working over him some time, nodded wisely to the 
circle of rough but kindly lookers-on. ‘“He’s badly 
hurt, but he will come round all right. Thanks to the 
little fellow, though, for I got here none too soon.”’ 

Joel soon proved the old wiseacre’s prophecy cor- 
rect and got well and strong. 

This terrible night’s suffering was a happy thing 
in the end, for it drew father and son together again, 
and the mutual love and pride with which each re- 
garded the other, removed the only cloud which had 
ever shadowed Josefé’s happy life. 
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Surely the child had safely reached the settlement. | 


There lie 
High meanings in your mystic tracery, 
Silent rebukings of day’s garish dreams, 
And warnings solemn as your own fair beams. 
—Anon. 
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FISH-HATCHING. 


| Nearly all fishes are so enormously prolific that if 
| all the eggs they lay were to hatch, and the young 
fishes to grow up and escape capture, but a very few 
| years would pass before the lakes and rivers and the 
sea itself would be insufficient to contain them, so 
| vast would be their multitude. 
| The descendants of a single pair of salmon at the 
lend of twelve years would be represented by this 
long series of figures,—128,032,008,000,—a number so 
enormous that the human mind can scarce grasp its 
significance. Such a number of salmon would furnish 
a large slice to every persen now in the United States 
for dinner every day for more than two hundred 
years. 

Nature, however, takes good care that the promise 
| of such an abundant harvest shall never be fulfilled. 
| She provides an army of enemies, from man down, 
to prey upon them, and the net result of their perse 
cutions is that, on the average, out of all the eggs laid 
by a mother fish but two escape premature destruc. 
tion. In the case of salmon, only two out of eight 
thousand survive. All the rest, seven thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight, perish before they are old 
enough themselves to lay eggs. ; 

Of course, no one wants the natural multiplication 
of fish to proceed without check, for it would leave 
no room in the world for other useful creatures, or 
even for man; but it is plain that if nature could be 
assisted in respect to the more valuable fishes, so that 
they might supplant to some extent the more worth- 
less ones, and that a larger percentage of them should 
be able to grow to a size at which they would be use- 
ful as food or otherwise, it would be an important 
gain to mankind. 

It is supposed, and no doubt correctly, that by far 
the greater part of the destruction of fishes occurs 
during their infancy, either while in the egg or soon 
after hatching, and although there are other ways of 
assisting their increase, the attention of fishculturists 
is mainly directed to gathering the eggs and hatching 
them in a place where they can be guarded, and in 
some cases caring for the young “fry,” as they are 
termed, for a few months. 

To allow the fishes to lay their eggs in their own 
way, and then collect them for hatching, has never 
been found practicable, and it was not until the dis- 
covery of the method of artificially impregnating the 
eggs that any work of consequence was done in this 
branch of fish culture. 

As the eggs are laid by the mother fish, they lack 
the capacity of development and growth, and can 
only receive it by contact with the milt, which is ex- 
truded by the male fish into the water at the same 
time that the female lays the eggs. 

Artificial impregnation differs from the natural 
simply in this: that the mother fish is not allowed to 
deposit her eggs where and how she will, but is com- 
pelled to drop them into a pan or other vessel, where 
they are under the control of the operator, who applies 
the fecundating milt that another fish has been forced 
to yield. 

The first suggestion that this artificial process 
might be made serviceable to man in the multiplica- 
tion of fishes was made as long ago as 1758 by a Ger- 
man named Jacobi, but the art was little used until 
near the middle of the present century, when it was 
taken up in several European countries, and soon 
after in America in a practical way, more especially 
for increasing the numbers of salmon, trout and 
other members of the great salmon family, or, as 
they are technically known in the scientific world, 
the Salmonide. 

In recent years it has been applied to a great many 
other species, of which may be mentioned the shad, 
sturgeon, pike-perch, striped bass, Spanish mackerel, 
sea-herring and cod. 

Two of the most important fishes that have re- 
ceived the attention of fishculturists are the Atlantic 
and Pacific salmon. The Atlantic salmon is native 
to the rivers tributary to the North Atlantic Ocean as 
far south as the Housatonic River on the American 
side, and the Rhine on the European side. 

It is a noble fish, weighing from ten to twenty 
pounds ordinarily, but sometimes exceeding fifty 
pounds, of beautiful form and color, with flesh rich 
and savory, that has given a name to the color 
“salmon.” It is born in the rivers, but when a year 
or two old descends to the sea, and thereafter only 
visits the rivers for the purpose of reproducing its 
kind. 

The salmon was once caught in all the large rivers 
of New England, but by the obstacles that were 


| thrown in the way of their ascent of the rivers and 


by excessive fishing they have been all killed out of 
most of those rivers and their numbers greatly 
reduced in the others. 

To prevent their utter extermination and with the 
hope of restoring them to some of their ancient 
| haunts their artificial culture was some years ago 
undertaken by several States and by the general 
government. A description of the methods employed 
| in this work will convey a fair idea of those com- 
| monly applied to the other Salmonide. 

At the mouth of the Penobscot, in the State of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Atlantic salmon now existing in the United States, | that are so buoyant that they float suspended at | was a split in the Liberal party, and this was the 
the surface of the sea, and their hatching is done | subject which caused the break-up of the Cabinet. | 


and here is established the station for collecting 
the eggs of this fish. 

The prevailing method of fishing is by raeans 
of a sort of trap constructed of poles, brush and 
netting, called a ‘‘weir.’’ Salmon to be used for 
breeding purposes are dipped out of these weirs 
in the month of June and conveyed 
in boats especially constructed for 
the purpose to an enclosure in a 
fresh-water stream, where they are 
carefully guarded until the last of 
October or the first of November, 
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in jars and boxes, to which the water is admitted Aside from this chaos in the political condition, 


through a screened bottom, and withdrawn the 
same way, by a sort of tidal movement. 

The eggs and the young fish are exceedingly 
delicate, which one would hardly expect from 











SALMON-BREEDING. 


when they are ready to lay their eggs. They are 
then taken out of the water and subjected to a 
gentle pressure which, without injuring them, 
induces their eggs to flow into a pan. The eggs 
are about the size of peas and of a beautiful | 
pinkish salmon color, with semi-transparent, very 
tough and elastic shells. A single salmon yields | 
several quarts of them. 

A little milt is poured upon them in the pans, 
they are shaken about until the milt touches 
every egg, and fertilization being thus secured 
they are washed off with clean water, carried to a 
hatching-house and placed on wire-cloth trays in 
troughs through which pure water is constantly 
flowing. 

For a month or more the eggs must be handled 
with great care lest some sudden jar destroy the 
life of the embryo fish. After that they become 
hardy,—so much so that a fall upon a hard floor 
from a height of three feet does not seem to in- 
jure one. From such a fall the egg rebounds as 
though it were made of India rubber. 

At this stage of growth the young salmon’s 
eyes can be easily seen as two black dots; and 
in a good light one can see the pulsations of the 
heart. 

It is now midwinter, and those eggs that are to 
be hatched in other places are packed up in boxes, 
between layers of wet moss, and sent off by ex- 
press hundreds and thousands of miles, protected 
by their mossy envelope against both the cold of 
the outer air and the heat of the railway cars. 
They must, however, be placed in water again 
before hatching, as it would be fatal to hatch in 
the air. 


salmon eggs hatch about the first of May, having | glad to abdicate after a reign of about two years. | be so with other things ? 


thus lain in the water six months. When first 
out of his shell the young salmon looks more like 
a tadpole than a fish. Beneath his slender trunk 
hangs a huge bag, the ‘‘yolk-sack,”’ the substance 
of which is gradually absorbed into the rest of 
the body. The absorption occupies several weeks, 
and only at its conclusion does the young salmon 
acquire the capacity and the desire to seize, swallow 
and digest food. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon that salmon, 
when full grown and ready to seek a place for 
spawning, return almost invariably to the river 
where they passed their infancy. In this way 
they have been brought back, to the extent of 
some hundreds yearly, to the Merrimac and the 


quite exterminated, and the attempt to introduce 


quented by them, has so far succeeded that some 
hundreds have been taken there in a spring season 
by nets set for shad. 

The hatching of shad, cod and other species is 
conducted for the most part in a manner wholly 
different from that pursued with salmon. 

Shad are commonly hatched in large glass jars, 
supplied with water through a tube in such a way 
as to buoy the eggs up from the bottom. The 
embryos develop with great rapidity in the warm 
water of May and June, and hatch in from fifty 
to eighty hours! In transferring them to other 
waters, not the eggs but the young fish are car- 
ried—many thousands in a large can. They have 
been carried across to the Pacific Ocean, and are 
now fully established there. In the rivers of the 
Atlantic where the United States Fish Commis- 
sion has conducted its shad-hatching operations 
there has been a continuous and large increase in 
the product of the shad fishery. 

Cod, like many other mariue fishes, lay eggs 


such coarse fish as cod. This delicacy and the 
attendant liability to destruction is counterbal- 
anced by the immense numbers of eggs laid by 
the cod—in some cases millions by a single fish. 
Cuares G. ATKINS. 
+o 
“EVERYBODY LOVED HIM.” 
Ah, well it were to live and die, 
Whatever heights of fame we miss, 
To win from lips 
At life’s eclipse, 
So sweet an epitaph as this. 
New York Ledger. —Josephine Pollard. 
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SPANISH POLITICS. 


The old adage that ‘‘happy is the nation which 
has no history”’ is nut always true. Sometimes 
we hear little about a nation, while at the same | 
time it is in a far from peaceful or safe condition. 

This is the case with Spain at the present time. | 
Aside from the illness of the baby-king, Alfonso | 
XIII., we have had of late but little news of that 
country. Yet the government of the little king 
is not stable, and there seem to be forces at work 
which are very likely at any time to overthrow it. | 

For twenty years, indeed, Spain has really | 





| been in a disturbed condition, which is indicated 





by the frequent changes of government which 
have taken place during that period. 

In 1868 Queen Isabella, who had reigned for the 
long period of thirty-five years, and who is still 
living in Paris, was deposed, and a provisional 
system was established under Marshal Serrano. 





This was in turn replaced by the election, two 
years after, of Amadeo, an Italian prince, to be | 


there is a serious danger to the monarchy in the 
discontent prevailing in the army, which has often 
taken an active and sometimes a decisive part in 
Spanish politics. 

The Spanish army is top-heavy; that is, the 
number of its superior officers is out of all pro- 
portion to the rank and file. The younger and 
inferior officers, and still more the privates, see 
the way of promotion closed to them, owing to 
the continuance in the high military posts of a 
host of old officers. 

Attempts to reform the abuses and deficiencies 
of the army have been made again and again in 
the past few years, but jealousy has in every case 
balked the efforts of well-meaning Ministers of 
War in this direction. It was feared that a min- 
ister who effected such a reform would become 
too powerful and popular, so that in each case 
rival generals have blocked the way of reform. 

In the meantime two widely different ambitious 
parties—the Carlists, who wish to place Don 
Carlos on the throne, and the Republicans, who | 
are not few in number, and who desire to repeat | 
the experiment of a republic in Spain—are each 
narrowly watching every turn of events, in the 
hope that, amid the distractions of the present 
government, their chance to enter into power may 
arrive. 


i 


HOLY LAND. 


| 
This is the earth He walked on ; not alone | 

That Asian country keeps the sacred stain; 

*Tis not alone the far Judzean plain, 
Mountain and river! Lo, the sun that shone 
On Him, shines now on us; when day is gone 

The moon of Galilee comes forth again 

And lights our path as His; an endless chain 

Of years and sorrows makes the round world one. 
The air we breathe, He breathed, the very air 

That took the mould and music of His high 

And godlike speech. Since then shall mortal dare 
With base thought front the ever-sacred sky, 

Soil with foul deed the ground whereon He laid 
In holy death His pale, immortal head ! 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
——_~or———_ 
NATIONALISM. 


The amazing success of ‘‘Looking Backward,”’ 
a little book by Mr. Edward Bellamy, published 
only two years ago and now approaching its three 
hundredth thousand, is almost unique in the his- 
tory of books. For many readers it has been an 
introduction to some knowledge of ‘National- 
ism;’’ for others it has served as an answer to 
the question, ‘“‘What is this new doctrine ?”’ 

The Nationalist Club and Magazine, of Boston, 
express in brief the aim of the movement as 
“The Nationalization of Industry and the Pro- 
motion of the Brotherhood of Humanity.” 

The time, it is held, is ripe for some changes for 


| the better in social and political institutions. 


Poverty and suffering increase at a pace equal to 
the progress of wealth and luxury. The work- 
ingman is treated as a machine, coining every 
day so much money for his employer, to whom 
alone the profits of labor come. The condition is 
made worse by the lawful formation of trusts 
and monopolies which stifle the competition, com- 
monly supposed to regulate modern business, and 
turn all things from public good to private gain. 
To do away with these evils, the Nationalists 
would put the control of all industries into the 
hands of government. The very existence of 
trusts, they say, naturally leads to one monstrous 
combination which the people and not individuals | 
should control. 
The business of the mails and the collection of | 


King of Spain; but though Amadeo’s intentions | customs-duties are satisfactorily conducted by the 
In the latitude of Northern New England | were good, he did not suit the Spaniards, and was | nation. Why, the reformers ask, should it not | 


| 





| Christina, governs the realm as regent. 


Railroads, telegraphs, | 


A military movement took place, which resulted | the express business, mining, manufactures and | 


in the establishment of a short-lived republic | 


under Figueras and Castelar. | 


placed upon the throne, and enjoyed a tolerably 
peaceful reign of eleven years. He died in 1885, 
and was succeeded, first by his daughter Maria, 


who, in a short while, gave place to the present | Bellamy’s plan is to organize an ‘Industrial | 
infant king, Alfonso, who was born several! Army,’’ in which every citizen shall be bound by 


| 
Then, in 1874, Alfonso, the son of Isabella, was | 








agriculture all suggest themselves as affairs of | 
which the people should have charge. By degrees | 
every branch of industry and trade shall become | 
the concern of the nation, managed by the people 
to their own advantage. 


For the conduct of this enormous business Mr. | 


months after his father’s death, and is now nearly | laws, as strict as those of the military code, to do 


four years old. 


the work for which nature—interpreted, it must 


During the king’s infancy his mother, Queen | be said, by man—has best fitted him. His work 


an Austrian princess, and, as a foreigner, cannot 


She is | 


| shall be recompensed by direct payment in food | 


be expected to have as strong a hold upon the | 
Connecticut, in which they were many years ago | loyalty of Spaniards as would a native ruler. 


Various causes are stated to render the situa- | 
them into the Hudson, a river not naturally fre-| tion in Spain one of suspense and peril. The 


Sagasta Cabinet, supported by Liberals and in 
power for the past four years, has been obliged to 
yield to the opposition to it, nor does there appear 
to be any party in Spain strong enough to hold 
firmly the reins of government. 

There is, as there has always been in Spain, a 
good deal of jealousy and rivalry among the 
leaders of the same party. The Sagasta Cabinet, 
though Liberal in name, and composed of mem- 
bers who each professed to have the same ends in 
view with his colleagues, was really rent by divi- 
sions of opinion, especially on the two subjects of 
the tariff and universal suffrage. 

Sagasta and some of his colleagues at first 
favored free trade, but the opposition to free trade 
in Spain was so great that Sagasta had to break 
with those of his colleagues who favored it. He 
also attempted, in vain, to restore universal suf- 
frage in elections, which formerly prevailed in 
Spain, but which was restricted to a limited suf- 
frage thirteen years ago. On this point, too, there 


and supplies from the national stores. 
That their social millennium may dawn at once | 


| the Nationalists urge the immediate trial of their 


doctrines in municipal affairs. Without delay 
they would turn over the street-railroads, gas, | 
electricity and all the conveniences and necessities 


| of modern cities from private to city control. The 


workings of the system they expect to be so 
manifestly superior to the present method that | 
the nation will no longer delay its adoption. 

The Nationalists hold that with the removal of 
the causes for the unhappiness due to-day to out- 
ward ills, the unhappiness itself must disappear. 
No one will work for self alone; every effort will 
be for the good of all; and complete equality in | 
aims and achievements, with an assurance of | 
equal support for all, will render mankind equally | 
and adequately happy. 

It is but fair on the other hand to ask some of 
the questions that suggest themselves to those 
who do not see their way clear to an immediate 
adoption of the theories here roughly outlined. 

While changing all of man’s relations to the 
State and his neighbor, what do the Nationalists 
propose to do with man himself? Is it to be as- 





sumed that because his outward existence is | 


|a government that cannot 


| the street wink. 
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altered, his notoriously faulty human nature will 
undergo a like improvement ? Will love of money, 


| selfishness and lust be cancelled from the list of 


human traits? Will the merging of the individ- 
ual in the mass, it is asked, increase the world’s 
production of Shakespeares, Napoleons, Lincolns 


| and Edisons ? 


Further, in the practical application of the 
theory, one may be in doubt as to the success of 
control the offices 
already in its charge without making Civil Ser- 
vice Reform an object of most pressing need. 

The existence of forty-seven Nationalist clubs 
in fourteen States is proof that the popular interest 
in the movement does not stop with the reading of 
“Looking Backward.’’ The sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the Nationalists cannot be denied. 

But, without expressing an opinion for or 
against the movement, which is respectable both 
by the number and by the standing of the men 
engaged in it, we may say that changes in the 
established order of society are not easily made; 


| and when they have been made are not always 


| permanent. 
—__—_~+or—__——__ 
SNOWBALLING THE GIRLS. 


The flag of the United States now floats, on the 
memorable days of the year, over many of our 
school-houses. Have the pupils of the schools con- 
sidered what they have done in placing it there? 
Have they not given a kind of pledge to live up to it? 

The other day, in a town of New England, the 
following scene was presented near a school-house 
over which the flag was flying. It was a little after 
twelve o’clock. The ground was covered with the 
first snow of the season. Thirteen boys were arranged 


| in a strikingly picturesque group opposite the school- 


house, each with a snowball in his right hand, and 
several other snowballs in the bend of his left arm 
ready for use. 

They were all intently looking at the door by which 
the girls of the school in the upper story were accus- 
tomed to enter and depart. 

The girls apparently were in no hurry to get home 


|to dinner that day. Taught by the experience of 


previous winters, they knew what they had to expect 
on the day of the first snow. So they waited until 
the whole school had put on and buttoned up their 
outer garments; then all rushed down the steps in a 
mass, and scattered for home as fast as they could go. 

The thirteen boys, from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, gave them volleys of snowballs, and kept throw- 
ing at them as long as any were within reach. 

And there was the American ilag flying over this 
scene, in all the brilliancy of its second day’s use, 
illumined by the glorious December sun! 

The American flag means fair play, equal chances, 
protection of the weak against the strong, honor to 
women, the best of everything for women, the instant 
defence of women against all who would assail or 
oppress them. 

Those girls were, to use Miss Alcott’s happy term, 
“little women.” They had too much sense and tact 
to “make a fuss” about this assault, and probably 
have by this time forgotten the incident. Still, they 
did not like it. Girls are so constituted that they do 
not enjoy a pound of wet snow slashed into one of 
their ears by a big boy who has played base-ball ever 
since he was four years of age, and thus developed a 
right arm composed of steel wire set in hard gristle. 

Nor is it possible for more than one girl in twenty 
to throw a snowball hard enough to do execution, or 
straight enough to make a boy on the other side of 
Their anatomy forbids. They can 
scrub a boy’s face pretty hard, and sometimes do it, 
but they prefer their boys ready-scrubbed. 

We beg again respectfully to observe that, in hoist- 
ing the American flag over a school-house, the pupils 
of the school make a profession of the American 


| religion, a leading principle of which is respect and 


consideration for the sex which cannot hold its own 
in a fight with any kind of ball. The boys should 
either protect and honor the girls, or not hoist the 
flag. 
—~<~e—___——_ 
HONEST WITH HIMSELF. 


“What I most admire about him,” said the friend 
of an eminent man, “is his perfect truth. He not 
only speaks truthfully to others, but he is incapable 
of deceiving himself.” 

But many are the men and women who do deceive 
themselves, calling dishonor prudence, and false deal- 
ing excusable, ‘under the circumstances.”’ <A school- 


| girl was one day talking over a burglary which had 


taken place in a neighboring house, and ended with 
the declaration that, in her own case, she should be 
frantic if a man walked off with her watch in his 
pocket. 

“But I always hide it at night,” said she. 

“T don’t see what good that does,” said a school- 
mate. “He might put a pistol to your head and ask 
for it, as that one did when Mrs. Forbes wouldn’t 
give up her diamonds.” 

“But I should tell him I hadn’t any watch,” said 
the first speaker, coolly. 

“Why, May Ellis, tell a lie!” 

“It wouldn’t be a lie. Before I spoke I should give 
it away, in my mind, and then take it back again 
after he had gone.” 

“Well,”’ put in another girl, “I should rather lose a 
watch than twist my mind round quite as much as 
that,” and so would any absolutely sincere person. 

A celebrated beauty used to view herself, when 
dressed for a party, in large mirrors, under the strong- 
est possible light. Hair and complexion received the 
most merciless inspection. 

“If I satisfy my own eyes, then I am ready for 
those of other people,’ she once said, after such a 
critical survey. She never deceived herself by ahasty 
glance at apparent perfection; she demanded of her- 
self even more than others would ever demand of 
her. 

Another, and a very different woman, was proverbi- 
ally satisfied with her own appearance, even though 
she was more than ordinarily plain. 

“How can she be so vain?” exclaimed an acquaint- 
ance, one day. 

“Vain! she isn’t,” retorted another. “Did you ever 
go into her bedroom? I thought not. Well, her 
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has softened and flattered her features for so many 
years that she doesn’t dream they are ugly.” 

But to judge and direct our own souls, let us use 
a strong light and clear mirror. We cannot afford to 
soften the outline of an evil action because we our- 
selves choose to commit it. We must not, in honor, 
gild even the smallest vice because it is our own. 

———<~@o>—__<_——_- 
POLITE SENATORS. 


Politeness is a great power in this world. No 
ambitious youth can afford to disregard it, whether 
his object is mere personal success or the public good. | 
A striking example of its lasting effect is afforded in | 
a little book published lately, entitled “Great Sena- 
tors of Forty Years Ago,” by Oliver Dyer, of the 
New York bar. 

In this book particular mention is made of Jeffer- 
son Davis, as he appeared in the Senate Chamber 
when he was in the prime of manhood, and full of 
promise of a great career. 

Mr. Dyer was then a young short-hand reporter; 
Colonel Davis was forty years of age, Jame from the 
wound he had recently received on one of the bloody 
fields of Mexico, and looked upon by the public as 
one of the heroes of that war. The young reporter, 
although a fervent Abolitionist, became so warmly 
attached to him that he always afterward remembered 
Mr. Davis with pleasure, and laid his chapter, like a 
tributary wreath, upon his tomb. 

The reason was “his genial personal kindness.” 
Reporters were then having a hard time of it, on 
account of the many Mexican names and Spanish 
words used in discussions of the treaty, and it often 
became necessary for them to get a sight of the words 
as printed in the documents. Mr. Dyer used to apply 
to Colonel Davis for aid of this kind. 

“He would always get me the document,” he says, 
“no matter how much trouble it gave him to do so, 
and he did it with such genial courtesy and kindness 
that his manner went straight to the heart, and stayed 
there.” 

In this instance it stayed forty years, and survived 
the passionate antipathies of a long war. 

The same author mentions other examples of the 
ineffaceable impression which is often made by a 
gentle and persuasive manner, even when the motive 
may not have been entirely above suspicion. 

It is plain that the ex-reporter, now that his hair is 
gray, has a soft place in his memory for the late Sen- 
ator Douglas, of Illinois, who used occasionally to 
stray over to the Reporters’ Gallery and chat famil- 
iarly with him, laying his arm upon the young jour- 
nalist’s shoulder “in a companionable way,” as 
though he were a younger brother in whom he took 
an affectionate interest. 

There were some Senators whose manner was the 
reverse of genial and polite. Mr. Dyer refers par- 
ticularly to Daniel Webster as one who, at times, was 
“‘freezingly indifferent’? when strangers were pre- 
sented to him. It is easy to imagine the effect of this 
behavior upon the stranger, as well as upon the mem- 
ber of Congress who had introduced him. Mr. Dyer 
remarks that he has seen members “turn crimson 
with indignation at Mr. Webster’s ungracious recep- 
tion of their constituents.” 

Now there are men who would prefer Daniel Web- 
ster’s style of receiving strangers who had no claims 
upon his time, to a free and easy but insincere mode 
of flattering all comers; but rudeness is ungenerous, | 
and always wounds, and such wounds seldom heal. | 
If even the semblance of good-nature is potent, how | 
irresistible and enduring the effect of a manner | 
which gracefully expresses kindly feeling and genu- | 
ine friendship! 

——_ +e. 


A FAMOUS SNOW-STORM. 


Among the severe snow-storms which visited New 
England in the last century was the famous one of 
1780. In many places the snow was piled up to the 
second-story windows of tall houses, while those 
of one-story were snowed under. The author of 
“Glimpses of Life in Westborough” tells several 
anecdotes illustrative of the straits in which the snow 
placed the people of that town. 

A farmer, James Bowman, discovering in the morn- 
ing that the snow reached to the second story of his 
house, thought of his neighbors who lived in one- 
story houses. He called his boys and bade them put 
on their snow-shoes and go over and see if Neighbor 
Tribbet was suffering for anything. 

It was with difficulty that the boys found the little 
house; but a faint line of smoke on the surface of the 
snow revealed the chimney, down which they called: 

“Anything wanted, Tribbet?” 

“No,” came up his answer. ‘Blessed be nothing. 
Go home and mind your cattle!” 

During this snow-storm, Mr. Daniel Forbes was 
taken sick. When it cleared off a company of eight 
young men drew his two daughters on a hand-sled to 
their father’s house that they might see him before 
lie died. At the funeral the clergyman, not on | 





| 
| 
| 
| 








snow-shoes, was drawn on a sled to the house of 
mourning, by several men. He notes in his diary : | 

“It was sharp cold, ye Wind Piercing, ye sled goes 
over ye tops of Walls and Fences. . . There were so | 
many persons with snow-shoes—ye Corps was carried 
on a Bier on Men’s Shoulders.” 


—— 
SELF-APPRECIATED. 


A well-known name in literature is that of Martin 
F. Tupper, the author of ‘“Proverbial Philosophy,” a 
book which, though enormously popular when first 
published, has found very few readers, and but spar- 
ing praise from later critics. Yet Mr. Tupper had 
such confidence in his own genius that he was not in 
the least crushed because his work has not yet been 
placed among English classics; he was content to 
await the judgment of posterity. 

Kindly and genial as he was as a companion, even 
his friends were forced to admit that his self-apprecia- 
tion sometimes led him into amusing social blunders. 

One day he met a famous personage of his acquaint- 
ance on board a steamer, and greeted him with the 


| know—’t might help to keep us from 
| alive.” 





remark : 

“T perceive, sir, that I am not the only distinguished 
man on board.” 

This little incident occurred on deck, and presently | 
the proverbia! philosopher went down into the cabin. | 
Before doing so, however, he handed his umbrella to | 


| have often heard of him.” 


take care of it for him. 

“Young lady,” said he, solemnly, to the astonished 
recipient, ‘‘you will now be able to say, in after life, 
that you have held the umbrella of Martin Tupper.” 


—<~o-—_—_- 
TOO ZEALOUS. 


To the commandment, “Be not weary in well- 
doing,” one might add, for occasional use, the advice, 
“and be not always too swift.’ A warm-hearted 
lady, whose feelings sometimes run in advance of her 
prudence, wished, with all her might, on Christmas 
Day, that she had followed this amendment. She 
had been invited to a dinner-party at her sister’s 
house, and there met a new-comer in town, a woman 
who had a distant and severe aspect, but who thawed 
somewhat as Christmas customs were discussed. 


“We had our gifts at the table,” she said to her 
hostess, “and Harry, my nephew, amused us by mak- 
ing a face, and saying, ‘Oh dear, I didn’t want books; 
I wanted taffy!’ ”’ 

“Didn’t he have any candy at all?” inquired warm- 
hearted little Mrs. C——, bending eagerly forward. 

“No,”? was the somewhat cool reply. ‘We thought 
he might manage to exist without it.” 

The lady said nothing, but her cheeks glowed red. 
Before the other guests had thought of going, she 
took her leave, hurried home, and made up a large 
box of delicious candy from her own Christmas store. 

“Take that over to No. 12 D Street,’ she said to | 
her maid. “Leave it for Mrs. Powe’s nephew, and be | 
sure you don’t tell who sent it.’’ | 

Then she subsided, with a consciousness of benevo- | 
lence satisfied. No cloud dimmed her sky for a week, 
but at the end of that time she discovered, by chance, 
that Mrs. Powe’s nephew was a young man of twenty- 
five years, who had a taste for jocose speeches as 
well as for candy. 

—_+or-—___—_ 


WORK OF PLANTS. 


The amount of work which plants do in breaking 
up the rocks and forming soil is not understood by 
careless observers, and by those who do not observe 
at all. <A single instance will Jead readers to reflect 
upon the forces which are operating wherever a root 
or fibre can penetrate a seam inarock. The power 
is as secret as that of frost and ice, and as resistless. 
Professor Ansted describes what he saw going on in 
the Ionian Islands. 


A curious instance of the effect of vegetation in 
lifting stones is seen in one of the fragments of the 
Cyclopean wall of Leucadia. An olive-tree has 
planted itself, or has been planted, close to the wall, 
and its roots and two of the principal branches have 
pushed their way through some little crevice, or 
through the — between the stones. 

In growing they have succeeded in displacing the 
gigantic stones of which the wall was built, and one 
stone, about three feet long, thirty inches wide and 
as much deep, is altogether removed from its original 
0sition in the wall, and, in the course of years, has 

ecome built into the tree, and raised at least a foot 
higher than it was originally placed. | 

Nature has here shown that the subtle influences of | 
life, long continued, and inappreciable within the 

eriod of a few scores of years, may yet in time | 

ring about results which affect and destroy the com- 
bined efforts of a multitude of human beings who 
have endeavored in vain to produce an abiding monu- 
ment of their skill and labor. 








ees 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 


How great a difference the state of our own affairs 
makes in the way we regard the things that happen 
in the world! A city man, visiting one summer in 
the country, was out walking on a dry, hot day. As 
he passed along the road, he stopped beside.a field 
where a farmer of his acquaintance was busy haying. 


“Good-afternoon, Mr. Street,’”’ said the farmer, as 
the city man stopped to remove his hat and wipe the 
moisture from his forehead; ‘‘pooty hot, aint it?” 

“Hot! I should think it was. We need a good rain 
to cool off this parched air.” 

The farmer dropped his hands in horror. 

“Rain!” he exclaimed; “rain, right here in hayin’ 
time! Why, what kind of a man be you, Mr. Street? 
It’s pooty nigh a crime even to think o’ rain ’t such a 
time as this. ’T’ould ruin the kentry, I tell ye!” 

The city man felt decidedly rebuked, and went on 
his way. Two or three days afterward, he met the 
same farmer on the principal street of the shire town, 
dressed up in his best clothes, and engaged in his 
turn in wiping, with his big red bandanna, the drops 
from his forehead. 

"he hemlock!” said the farmer, “‘awful hot, aint 
it? If we had a few drops o’ ee you 

in’ cooked 








“Rain!” said the city man; “why, what are you 
thinking about? You wouldn’t want it to rain right 
in haying time, would you?” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “‘the case is different now. 
I’ve got my hay all in!” 

———— +o 
ITS ORIGIN. 


It is when pretenders most suppose themselves to 
be displaying their wisdom that they are most likely | 
to make themselves ridiculous, and of this fact one | 
sees instances every day. A case in point happened | 
not long ago, when the talk had turned upon the | 
deriving of words from the names of people. 


Several instances had been mentioned, such as 
“burke,” “grangerize” and “boycott,” and then one 
of the ey asked if there were any words of 
this sort which had originated in America. For a 
moment no one spoke. Then a man said: 

“There is the word ‘polka,’ you know.” 

‘“«*Polka?’” repeated one of the company. ‘What 
proper name does that come from?” 

‘‘Why, from President Polk of course! The dance 
was introduced into this country during his adminis- 
tration, and they named it in his honor.” 

No one had any reply to make, although the listen- 
ers could not hel wer amused glances at 
the profound wisdom which twisted the name of a 
Hungarian dance into a sort of pun on the name of 
an American President. 





or 


WHO WAS HE? 


Public fame is not without its drawbacks. Bishop 
Vincent was once in a railway train, says the Chau- 
tauquan, when he was greeted very warmly by a 
strange gentleman. 


“This is Doctor Vincent, I believe,” said the 
stranger, extending his hand. “I am glad to meet 
you for my own sake, but especially for the sake of 
my little boy in the next car, who will regard meet- 
ing you as an epoch in his life.”’ 

‘he boy was brought in and informed, with great 
impressiveness, that this was Doctor Vincent. 

“T don’t know him,” said the urchin, bluntly. 

“What!” exclaimed the embarrassed father. “You 


The boy’s face was blank, and he shook his head. 

“Why, just think a moment! You’ve heard his 
name connected with something. What is it?” | 

The boy realized that something was expected of | 
him, and after a moment’s thought, he asked, “Is jt | 
Doctor Vincent’s tooth-powder?’ 


? 









COMPANION. — 


Have you Catarrh @ 

There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage, 
2cents. Judge for yourself. Mention Companion. [Adv. 

———_>———_ 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 












THE cH A NCE FOR ALL to cnioy 
a Cup of Perfect Tea. A tria 
| Great American order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, 
Bi either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 
Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
E English Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.00. Be 
kind of Tea you want. Greatest 
inducement ever offered to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder. For full particulars address THE GREA 
AMERICAN T 10., 31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
Post Office Box 289, New York, N. Y. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 











A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, ~ «< % 10.0 

A $125.00 Top Buse. +. ¢ « 65.00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, . ° e e 40.0 

A $40.00 Road Cart, . ‘a a ae 15.00 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness, e e ° 7.50 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 
A 4 lb. Family or Store Scale, e e 00 
1,000 other articlesin same proportion. Catalogue free. 


Cco., Chicago, Ill. 
Pure, Palatable, Popula 


Guaranteed Pure Beef 
in concentrated form; solid 
in jars, liquid in bottles. 

ousekeepers find it 
invaluable for soups, stews, 
meat sauces, bouillon, etc. 

s Beef Tea, strongly 
recommended by leading 
physicians, for invalids, in- 
fants and others. Appetiz- 
ing and strengthening. Ask 
your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s BEEF EXTRACT 


Or send 50e, for sample — an 
descriptive pamphlet, to 
OR & 


ARMO CO., Chicago. 


The Most Perfect Made, 
See The Montauk 


j | Camera. 
" Price, complete, covered 


in Seal Leather, $25. 
leasant pastime for all. It is designed for 





CHICAGO SCALE 


att eX 


CHICAGO _ 








Size,6x7 10. 
Affords a 


taking instantaneously objects in motion or stat ——. | 
le 


Views, portraits, flash light pictures, etc. Samp 
hotograph and descriptive circular will be mailed 
ree on application to 


Cc. CENNERT, Manufacturer, | 


54 East 10th Street, New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
We offer postpaid 


at your door, the 


LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, a// 
varieties, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS 
and CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW- 
ERING PLANTS, New MOON FLOWERS, 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Sum- 
mer FLOWERING BULBS, NEW and RARE 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS 

New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and 
TUBEROSES, New GRAPES. Goods sent ev- 
erywhere by mail orexpress; satisfaction guar. d. 
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articular and state what | 





BURNETT’S 
-f WOOD 
VIOLET. 


This exquisite perfume is 
made from the true violets. In 
the past the high price of the 
GENUINE violet perfume has 
prevented many from indulg- 
ing in this luxury, but the 
price of this article makes it a 
necessity to those who love 
the flower. 

A very generous sample bottle of this choicest and 


most fascinating of all perfumes will be mailed on re- 
| ceipt of twelve cents in stamps, to any address by 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central St., Boston. 
A SILE DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
S1rks___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
2 color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
SS = = of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
| Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank. Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


RECOLLECT 22 as 



























OUR NEW CUIDE-116 pp.- FREE 


handsomely illustrated. Write for it. 

4a5> It will pay you to see it before buying. -@& 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE, PA. 



















35, or packed 
| and delivered at depot for 81% “50 Cash. We 
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sible Cash 
Ware, Lamps 
trouble to get u 
tracts, we offer 
from us, you get full value for the money invested and get a 
Boia 

ORTER ; 
you pay three or four profits and pay for a premium but do 
not get it. 
in this country it was claimed the tea bought from the retail 

er showed a profit of 100 per cent. 
uy from first hands. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years, and 


With each Dress Pattern we 


present the buyer with 1000 
Yards Sewing Silk, and enough 


Silk Braid to bind bottom of 
E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coflee, China 


dress. 
are delivered to you PREPAID 
all carrying charges a 
CENTS SILVER. Full Set Easy Short- 
hand Lessons. 1,322 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Correspondence solicited. 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Cof- 
fee business in Boston (direct with consumers). We 
also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest pos- 
prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated 
» etc. To those who take the time and 


Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Ex- 
remiums. In buying Tea and Coffee 











and you get goods that are direct from the IM- 
T S. If you buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer 
In an article published in one of the largest dailies 


he moral is plain, 


ENCLISH DECORATED Thousands of COMPANION readers who have been our custom- 


Premium with an order of 


DON TEA CO., 793 


NEW ROGERS FOOT-POWER SCROLL SAW, 


amounted to $41,000 i 
fee sales. 
whole story. 
have hundreds of other Sets, plain and decorated. costs you nothing and will interest you. 


THE LON 


4 ers will testify to our undoubted reliability. We do a business 

Dinner Set. No. 165. 112 Pieces. of over $300,000 yearly. and our Cash sales of Dinner, 

Gold Band with five modest colorsoneach Tea and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, Lamps, etc., 
piece, all under glaze. 


n 1889, aside from our Tea and Cof- 
Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells the 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it 
120 pages. 


Washington Street, Boston. 





We have used this fine foot-power Scroll Saw for a number of years, with a constantly increasing demand. 


Many households 


of the street. It has 


for shipment, 75 Ibs. 


Cabinet with every 





chased of us. 


Saw and Lathe, $8.50. 


Special Offer. 
This beautiful and artistic Cabinet was 
made with one of our Scroll Saws. 
next 60 days we will give the pattern for this 


Saw or Companion Lathe and Saw pur- 


have been filled with ornaments made with this Saw. 


Boys have also earned money by sawing out brackets or other ornamental 
articles for friends and neighbors. 
Scroll Saw has been a means of keeping the boys from the evil influences 


But this is not all. The New Rogers 


also been an educational help of great value in later 


life. The New Rogers Scroll Saw is provided with a Dust Blower, 
an Emery Wheel and a Tilting Table for inlaying. 

We give with each machine 2% Saw Blades, 71 Designs, 6 Drill Points, 1 
Screw Driver and Wrench, and Direction Sheet. 
shipment, 45 lbs. Price, $3.50. 


Weight, when boxed for 


The Companion Lathe and Saw is a combination machine de- 
signed for Turning as well as Scroll Sawing. For a full description of this 
superior machine, as well as for the New 
Rogers Scroll Saw, see page 548 of our last 
October PREMIUM List. Weight, when boxed 


Price of THE COMPANION 


For the 


New Rogers Scroll 





Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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FEBRUARY. 
Th. 6. Massachusetts ratified the Constitution, 1788. 
Fr. 7. Charles Dickens born, 1812. (1690. | 
Sa. 8. Schenectady burned by the French and Indians, | 
Su. 9. Pres. William Henry Harrison born, 1773. 
Mo. 10. Florida, ceded by Spain to England, 1763. | 
Tu. 11. Daniel Boone, the Pioneer, born, 1735. 
We. 12. Abraham Lincoln born, 1809. 





For the Companion. 
A WINTER EVENING IN BRITTANY. 


A winter evening ! overhead behold 

The sky, than ocean shell with green more pale, 
Fades imperceptibly to ruddy gold 

Which turns to crimson in the misty vale, 


And blends with purest purple still more far 

As ’twere the marriage of the earth and sky ; 
Grown pale with love of her devoted star 

The moon cleaves, sabre-like, the vault on high. 


Gold stains the ocean, the reflection there 
Of wasting argosies which lie beneath ; 
And living red, the blood of all the dear 
And brave which storm and tempest gave to death. 


The fisher hastens home, his hardy sail 
Catching the varying radiance of the clouds 
He threads his devious path before the gale 
*Mid rocks that glisten in their seaweed shrouds. 


Lapped in the low and level light, the tomb 
Of Chateaubriand on its lonely rock 

Watches the wide expanse of watery gloom 
Through summer calm, and rudest tempest shock. 


Winds wail around it, waves awake and weep 
And seabirds shriek “farewell” in shrillest tone 
To him who, wrapped in his eternal sleep, 
Lies there forever silent and alone. 


Beside the wayside cross where brambles cling 

A sturdy peasant tells her beads and kneels ; 
Rude is the shrine, and rude the offering, 

But He will hear Who knows the need she feels. 


Sombre and sad the misty landscape lies, 
Broken with lines of shorn and slender trees, 
d not a sound invades its mysteries 
Save intermittent voices of the breeze, 


And tiny rills with silver-tinkling song 

Creeping ’neath depths of wayside hedge and tree, 
Singing and dreaming all the journey long 

Of rest, enfolded into stream or sea. 
The wearied birds to rocking nests have flown 

And trees like whispering ghosts together lean ; 
The winter evening draws its curtain down, 

And darkness slowly shrouds the varied scene. 

MARGARET THOMAS. 


—___—__$$<@>—— 





For the Companion. 
CARPENTERS AND GOLDSMITHS. 


There were only four or five beds in that ward 
of the hospital, and the sunny windows, holding 
flowering plants, did all they could in the way of 
cheer. It so happened that all the beds save two 
were vacant, and this helped on the friendly feel- 
ing between the two women who lay facing each 
other on either side of the narrow aisle. 

Their faces presented a great contrast: one was 
round and rosy, with an expression of invincible 
cheeriness; the other, thin and pale, with soft, 
wistful, brown eyes. The first had been brought 
there a fortnight before with a broken leg, the 
other with a ‘‘waste’’ which was slowly stealing 
away her life. She was saying, patiently, to her 
companion : 

“The doctor says I may get a bit better if I'll 
stay a month or two, and mind all he tells me, 
but that I needn’t look ever to be real strong and 
well again, and I'll own I’m disappointed.”’ 

‘Well, now,” replied the other, cheerfully, ‘I 
wouldn’t belittle the doctor for the world,—nobody 
could ’a’ set a leg better than he set mine,—but 
dear heart! as much as they know, they don’t 


| due season, how 


| of others. 
| what is laid upon them, but we can give them the 





know everything, and if I’d been in his shoes, I 
wouldn't ’a’ told you that. ‘Hope for the spend 
is my motto, and I’ve found it a right good one | 
to wear. | 

‘“‘Now see here; we’ve got this fine room all to | 
ourselves, with nobody to think we’re crazy if | 
we have a bit of fun. Let's pretend you’re going 
to get well, sure as sure, and we'll make it a little 
game of forfeits; the minute either of us says | 
a thing that isn’t cheerful and encouraging, she’s 
got to tell a little story, the funniest she can re- | 
member. Now say, is it a bargain ?”’ 

It was surprising to see how the other face had | 
brightened, and the reply was eagerly made : 

‘““Why yes, indeed! I don’t know as I can tell a 
story, but that'll make me all the more careful. 
And come to think of it, that’s true about doc- 
tors—the best of them make a mistake now and 
then. And I certainly do feel a sight better than 
I did when I came!”’ 

“Yes, and you look it!’ said the other, em- 
phatically. ‘We're both convalescin’! And see 
here,”’ she added, ‘“‘supposin’ we call each other 
by our first names, you and me? It’d seem more 
sociable.” 

So after that it was Betty and Jane, and the 
“play’’ went gaily on; the forfeits which were 
occasionally due served to call up amusing mem- 
ories, and sounds of decorously suppressed laugh- 
ter from that room began to draw other ‘con- 
valescin’ ’’ patients into it for little visits. 

The two women left the hospital on the same 
day, and Jane carried home the game of forfeits, 
and the well-founded belief that, with a little 





care, she would still be good for a day’s work in a 
day. 

And what, perhaps you will ask, has all this to | 
do with carpenters and goldsmiths? This,—if 
you will look for the sixth and seventh verses of 
the forty-first chapter of Isaiah, you will see that | 
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| I have kept the text for the last, instead of put- 
ting it first, for one sentence in those two verses 
“So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith.” 

We are very ready to discourage each other; 
many a pleasant little plan and project dies as 
soon as it is born, simply because some one is 
standing near, ready to “throw cold water’’ on 
anything and everything. ‘A word spoken in 
good is it!” 

God does not send to us burdens too heavy for 
us to bear. Let us remember that when thinking 
We cannot always help them to carry 


is: 


cheering word that will revive their faith and 
their strength. MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
——_____$<@>——_—_— 
BOY AND MAN. 
Tattooed Maories make pilgrimages to Lichfield 
Cathedral that they may kneel before the tomb of 
the first bishop of New Zealand, George Augustus 


| Selwyn. One day an old New Zealand chief, with 
| grotesquely marked face, knelt beside the beautiful | 
alabaster effigy of the bishop, and while tears fell | 


from his eyes as he recalled the different features of 
the good missionary, said, ‘That was his very chin, 
that was his forehead, and those were the very nails 
that I saw him bite in his nervousness, when he 
could not get the right Maori word in his first ser- 
mon.” 


The Maori chief was drawn to that tomb by the 
same feeling which impelled hard-handed workmen 
and poor, toiling women to lift tearful eyes as the 
bishop’s remains were borne to the grave, and say, 
“He was a good man.” 

“Under every human skin God has planted a 
human heart; go and find it.” He often used these 
words, and they ruled his life. They sent him among 
the tribes of New Zealand and the Melanesian Isles. 
When he was called back to England to become 
Bishop of Lichtield, these words bade him seek the 
pauper in the work-house, the prisoner in the jail, 
the collier in the pit, and the bargeman on the canal. 
He was mastered by the conviction that, as the ser- 
vant of One Who had given him a work to do, it was 
his ee | 


planted under every human skin. 


At Eton he was the best boy on the river, and | 


nearly the first boy in learning. He was the greatest 


| diver of the school, its best swimmer and oarsman, 
| and its most generous pupil, one who always took | 
| the laboring oar. 


In those days athletics were not scientific. 
Eton boats were clumsy, and the oars clumsier. To 
the boat in which Selwyn rowed there were seven 
oars not very good, and one superlatively bad. The 


oars were, and seize upon the seven moderately bad 
oars, leaving the “‘punt-pole” to the last comer. Of 
course he was sulky; the seven boys abused him for 


| not pulling, and every One was out of temper. 


George Selwyn determined always to come last at 
the boat-keeper’s. He always pulled the “punt-pole,” 
and the other boys chaffed him. 

“It’s worth my while taking that bad oar,” he said, 
with a laugh. “I used to have to pull the weight of 


humor.’ 

At Cambridge University he was the leader in 
athletics, and an enthusiastic advocate of rowing. 
When he became a bishop, his advice to young men 
was, “Be temperate in all things. Bend to your 
oars.” 

“The law cares nothing for trifles,’”? says a legal 


maxim; but the Master cared when on earth, for, | 
having restored to life Jairus’s little daughter, He | 


“commanded that something should be given her to 
eat.’”’ 

George Selwyn showed a similar thoughtfulness 
about trifles. While he was curate of Windsor, 
long before the days of cooking schools, he estab- 
lished a parish kitchen for the relief of the sick poor, 
and for the education of the children in the art of 
cooking. 

_“T contend,” he said, “that every poor person when 
sick ought to be ministered to in the same way as 
the highest in the land.” 

Once when on a tour of inspection as bishop of 
New Zealand, he found a lad of eighteen years, who 
had come out with him from England, sick unto 
death. He showed his regard for trifles by nursing 
the boy, pounding chicken into powder that it might 

ass in a liquid form into his ulcerated mouth, mak- 
ing jellies, watching all night, and doing everything 
that a trained female nurse would have done. 

When he rested from his labors, a poet struck the 
key-note of the noble life in these lines addressed to 
the bishop’s widow : 


“Oh, widowed partner of his toil, 
Take comfort that his every hour,— 
With men, in books, on wave or soil,— 
Budded its hundred-fruitful flower.” 


Oe 
PRIZES FOR GOOD CONDUCT. 


The French Academy holds its most interesting 
session of the year in November, when it announces 
the annual prizes for literary excellence, and for 
virtuous conduct. 
place about the time when students of Yale and 
Princeton were struggling in the mud of Manhattan 
Island for the possession of a small bag of wind, 
called a football. Vhe subject assigned for the prize 
poems was “Labor,” and the amount of the first 
prize was four thousand francs—eight hundred dol- 
lars. 


No poem offered for competition was deemed 
worthy of the first prize, because, as the report ex- 
plained, “‘None of the competitors delineated Labor 
with its joys, its festivals, and its rewards, but 
descanted chiefly upon the text, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.’’’ The second prize of four 
hundred dollars was awarded to the author of a 
poem on “Taking Pains with our Labor,” a work 
which, the committee said, illustrated itself, because 
it might have drawn the first prize if the author had 
taken more pains! 

The next business in order being the announcement 
of the Good-Conduct prizes, the presiding officer, the 
pe 4 of Autun, rose and addressed the assembly. 
He said that the Academy had received two hundred 
and fourteen narratives of good conduct, all of which 
had been duly examined and investigated. Out of 
this large number the committee had selected ninety 
instances of virtuous conduct as worthy of special 
commendation and reward. The Exhibition of Paris, 
remarked the bishop, was a marvellous display of 
what Frenchmen can do in the way of art, taste and 
invention. Nevertheless, it was becoming in human 
beings to place above such achievements the labors 
of the mind, the art of thinking and writing, and the 
science of well-doing. 

A medal of gold, worth twenty-five hundred francs,— 
five hundred dollars,—was awarded to Pierre Crouz- 
illat, for many years captain of a life-boat crew sta- 
tioned on a dangerous part of the French coast. 
Forty vessels had owed their escape from wreck to 
his daring and skill, and eighteen persons engulfed 
in the waves he had rescued with his own hands. 





| Several times he had narrowly escaped drowning in | 


his efforts to save others. 


A similar medal of the same value was given to 
the Rev. Pierre Barassier, rector of a parish in | 


Rennes, for his devoted and pastor-like conduct to 
the people of his charge. 


| toil. 


to seek out the human heart which God had | 


The | 


- maps Tae chan the | OW WEEE. 
boys used to run up to the boat-keeper’s, where the | 41° four cows an’ three calves, beauties they be, too! 


Last year the ceremony took | 





of resolute fidelity to duty on the part of very poor | 


ople. Amanda Meunier was one of them; her 
mother an invalid; her father, an old locksmith, past 


work at his trade, now employed on the street- | 


sweeping corps of Paris, and often unable to work. 
There were four children, of whom Amanda, aged 
thirteen, was the eldest. For many months she had 
been to this family father, mother and elder sister, 
taking her father’s 


say, “making the 
“running the family.” 

At first, the neighbors were indignant to see so 
young a girl subjected to such continuous and hard 
This led to inquiry, and the truth came out. 
The Academy awarded to Amanda a prize of one 
thousand francs, which will lead to other and more 
permanent benefit. 

The Bishop of Autun briefly related several other 
examples of high virtue in humble life, all tending to 
show that goodness is not a thing of class or rank, 


| nor even of education and training. Returning again 
| to the Exposition, the bishop drew from that unpar- 


alleled display of victorious labor the homely old 
lesson that all excellence of every kind results from 
the faithful performance of duty. 





—+or— 
For the Companion. 
SHY JOYS. 


As oft, to one who, ’neath a wide-boughed tree 
In some still forest nook, on nature’s breast 
Lays his tired head and finds there perfect rest, 

A wild bird’s soft, clear melody, or wee, 

Shy creature’s playful grace may seem to be 
So full of beauty that he, being blest, 

Would gladly call his friends, yet cannot lest 

Ere yet they hear, his timid charmers flee ; 

So, when we seek for peace and steal away 
From all the tumult of our daily life, 

Sweet, oe thoughts that shun its busy strife 

Come lovingly to bless the soul, yet stay 

Not if we try to make the message known 

That each heart feels was sent to it alone. 


BENJAMIN KARR. 





——- +0 
MY FELLOW-PASSENGERS. 


A correspondent writes that she spent a night re- 
cently in the ladies’ 
between Boston and a Maine port. “If you want to 
study human nature, this is the place to do it,” the 
stewardess remarked, and before the night was over 
our correspondent was of the same opinion. 

A stirring, bustling woman came in. 
sofa,” she said, brusquely. 

“Sofas all taken,” the stewardess replied. 

“Now that’s smart!” the woman said. “Well, give 


“T want a 


| me the very best berth you’ve got.” 


A berth proved to be equally out of the question, 
and the woman threw herself into a chair. 

“lve been up since three o’clock,”’ she said, ad- 
dressing herself to the three or four ladies near her, 
“and if I’m not tired I wouldn’t say so. I do all my 

I’ve got twenty-four chickens, fifty hens 


I’ve got two old hogs an’ fifteen little or cutest 
little critters ever you see; an’ then I keep a horse, 
an’ I look after ’em all. I don’ want no man round 
a-botherin’ me. 

“Folks tell me I’m dreadful smart, but I don’t take 
no stock in what they say. But a woman that wa’n’t 
toler’ble couldn’t do what I do. An’ ’f I do say it, 
I’ve got quite a han’some property, an’ what’s more, 


; - | I’ve got it myself.” 
the sulky ellow who had it; now you are all in good- | 8 y 


A nervous little woman entered the saloon and 
went up to the stewardess. ‘Oh, give me a berth 
where I sha’n’t be sick, oh do!” she entreated. “Oh, 
dear me, I dread this night!’ She looked nervous 
and worried. 

“I know I shall be sick,” she continued. “I’ve 
been dreading it for more’n two weeks. It’s going to 
be a dreadful rough night, aint it?” 

“Oh no, you’ll be all right!” the stewardess an- 
swered, soothingly. 


“Well, 1 haven’t a bit of courage,” the poor little | 


woman said, “and I begin to feel sick already. If I 
die, here’s the bya where you can send my body,” 
and she handed the stewardess a slip of paper. 

At that moment a young woman entered. 
have a berth?” she whispered, timidly. 
evidently her first voyage, and she was frightened at 
her strange surroundings. 

Just then my attention was drawn to the remarks 
of an old lady. 

“Land sakes!” she declared. ‘I wouldn’t no more 
touch a rattlesnake’s rattle than I’d cut my hand off! 
There aint nothin’ more pizen than the dust out’n a 
rattle. Why, my Uncle Josh was a-handlin’ one o’ 
them pizen things, an’ ’twa’n’t two months afore he 
died with a cancer !”’ 

“You think the dried rattle caused the cancer?” 
one of her listeners inquired. 

“Think!” the old lady retorted. “I know it!” 

I observed two ladies sitting on a sofa, grandmother 
and granddaughter, evidently. It was a pleasure to 
note the loving attention the young lady bestowed on 
her grandmother. The old lady was nervous and 
fussy, but her granddaughter humored all her whims, 


| and did her best to make her comfortable and happy, 
OK- 


and she did it as if unconscious that any one was lo 
ing on. 

The sea was smooth; no one was sick, not even the 
nervous little woman who had worried for two 
weeks. I heard her say in the morning: 

“If an angel from the skies had told me I’d ha’ got 
through this night without bein’ sick, I wouldn’t ha’ 
believed ’em!” 

—_———_or——_——_ 


DODGING A TORPEDO. 


Mr. Frank B. Butts, writing of his experiepces on 
board the blockading steamer Flag during the Civil 
War, corrects the common notion that men on such 
duty had little danger to face. On the contrary, he 
says, they could never lie down at night with a feel- 
ing of security. Their great dread was of being 
blown up by a submarine torpedo. 


Our first experience of night alarms came in the 
form of a floating torpedo, which had been made to 
drift out upon the tide from Charleston. The sloop- 
of-war Housatonic, sister - to the famous Kear- 
sarge, was destroyed by such a torpedo one night 
while at anchor only a short distance | aoe our vessel, 
and more than half her crew perished. 

So constant were these alarms, and so frequently 
were the results fatal, that I often wished myself at 
home or in some safer part of the world. To give an 
idea of what we many times experienced, I will copy 
from a letter written to my parents just after one 
such adventure: 

“It was about midnight. I lay slumbering in my 
bunk, when I was awakened by an unusual excite- 
ment on deck, and while I was yet in a kind of stupor, 
trying to realize what it could mean, I heard our 
strong-hearted boatswain’s mate in greatest excite- 
ment run forward, shouting, ‘Slip the cable! slip the 
cable!’ 

“In a moment I was on my feet, and seeing that no 
alarm had been given below, I sprang to the rattle, 
gave the machine a twirl, and then rushed to the 
spar-deck. There was a dim moonlight and the sea 
was calm. 

“Near at hand and to the windward, I saw bearing 
down upon us a floating object that filled every soul 
with dread. We were casting loose a broadside gun, 
when I heard the boatswain’s mate again. 

“‘*Back her! back her!’ he shouted. ‘She’s right 
under our bows!’ 

“T jumped into the netting, looked at the clouds, 
expecting to take my next breath among the stars, 
and stood on tiptoe waiting the ascent; but as the 
vessel backed, the torpedo glided in the swift current 
harmlessly past. 

“A shot from one of our guns cut it in two, and 


| the torpedo proved to 
Following these were a large number of instances | P feet t by my trend Me Davia 


“The first salute was by my friend, Mr. Bayland, 


place at the broom, doing the | 
family work, cooking, nursing, and, us the French 
amily march,” or, as we say, | 


cabin of a steamship plying | 


“Can I} 
It was | 


whom I had crowded out of the rigging, and who 
now called the attention of the whole company to my 
elevated position and my scanty wardrobe. 

“TI turned the tables by pointing to the half-dressed 
figures on the quarter-deck, and especially to the 
master-at-arms, who in his haste had run his legs into 
the sleeves of a pea-jacket and had the skirt buttoned 
| round his body.’ 


——__~+eo-—___—_- 
OVER THE WIRES. 


| Telegraph operators with a sense of the ludicrous 
| sometimes find their dull, every-day routine enlivened 

by the amusing messages handed in by their custom- 
|ers. An operator in a small Western town was sit- 
| ting alone in his office, when an old lady entered who 
| informed him that she wished to send a message to 
| her daughter. 


| How much will it cost?’”’ she asked. 

“Fifty cents for ten words.” 

“How much for five words?” 

“The same. We do not send any message for less 
than fifty cents.” 

“All I want to sa 
ing,’ and that will 
words, eh?” 

“Yes, ma’an.” 

“Well, I may as well have my money’s wuth,” she 
said, reflectively. Then, holding up one hand and 

counting the words off on her fingers, she added, 
« ‘Johnny—cut—a—tooth—yesterday.’ 

“There,” she said, ‘“‘you can send that along, too, 
to make us even,” and with a comfortable sense that 
she had not been defrauded by the company, she 
went on her way. 

At another time a tall, brawny young man from 
one of the outlying farms came in greatly excited, 
with the following message to be sent to his father: 
| “Our team ran away to-day, and broke the horses’ 
| necks. Both dead. Rest of family unhurt.” 

The operator was of too sympathetic a nature to 
be amused over the distress of another young man 
who, three minutes after the departure of the last 
train for the day, rushed up to the window and 
dashed off the following message, to be sent to a 

| town sixty miles away, addressed to a Miss Some- 
| thing-or-other : 

“Have just missed train. Must postpone the cere- 
| mony until to-morrow. Would walk there if I could. 
Try to be calm.” 
| os +r 
| CARRIER SWALLOWS. 


| It seems to be quite possible that the swallow will 
| prove a successful rival to the carrier pigeon in its 
peculiar line of service. The idea of domesticating 
| this little feathered favorite has been taken up in 
| France, the exigencies of war having suggested the 
| possibility of its usefulness. A Frenchman has been 
experimenting with the birds for years. He has 
managed to tame them, and make them love their 
cage so that they return to it after a few hours’ lib- 
erty. 


is, ‘I will come to-morrow morn- 
« the same as if there were ten 





The birds spend the winter at their home, and do 
not change their residence with the change of sea- 
sons. On this point their master says that, if the 
swallows migrate, he thinks it must be less on 
account of the cold than for the want of their regular 
food. 

They live upon insects, and when these disappear 

| with the coming of fair weather in the autumn, the 

swallows take their leave so as not to die of hunger. 
| With food to its liking provided, the swallow goes 
| abroad in January, and returns again to its cote as 
| freely as it does in July. 

The speed of these messengers can be nag from 
a single experiment. An untrained swallow, havin 
its nest ona farm near Roubaix, was caught an 

taken in a cage to Paris, where it was set at liberty. 
| i less than an hour and a half it was back at the 
arm. 

It had passed over abéut two hundred and fifty 
| kilometres, a little more than one hundred and fifty- 
| five miles, in ninety minutes. It is asserted that the 
trained ones will do still better, but how much better 
they can do will not be known until the art of training 
them has been further developed. 
| Their great speed and their diminutive forms are 
what especially recommend the swallows for use in 
| war. It would not an easy matter to shoot such 
| carriers on the wing, and they would very likely out- 
fly any trained hawks. 


TOO WARM. 


An old gentleman, who taught a country school in 
New Hampshire fifty years ago, sometimes relates an 
amusing but not very agreeable experience which 
came to him in that long-ago time. Hot water is a 
good thing to warm one’s feet, but, generally speak- 
ing, it is far more agreeable when in the bottle than 
out of it. 


He had been invited to spend the night at the home 
of one of his pupils. It was in midwinter and very 
| cold, and during the evening he happened to say that 

he suffered greatly from cold feet. 

He was shown to an icy cold bedroom, but in a few 
moments after he had crawled between the frosty 
sheets there came a rap at his door, and his kind- 
hearted host, a thoughtful old farmer, came into the 
room, a candle in one hand and a great brown jug in 
the other. 

“Here,” he said, as he approached the bed, “it’s 
cold enough to freeze a brass image; if you suffer 
with cold feet you’d better have something to keep 
*em warm to-night, an’ I’ve brought you a  & of hot 
water to do it with.” 

So saying he put down his candle, raised the bed- 
coverings at the foot, and slipped the hot jug in 
between the sheets and against the young man’s 
chilled feet. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the gratified guest, “that is 
very comfortable indeed, and I—I—Oh! Gracious! 
take it away! Murder!” 

The guest rolled from the bed t > the floor, dragging 
the jug after him, where it broke into many pieces, 
while his host said: 

“Thar now! I was a little skeery o’ that cork when 
I put it in there, but my wife said there wa’n’t no 
danger of it seme out; but I reckon it hez. Hurt 

e much? Sorry I was so keerless. Guess yer feet 

*n’t cold now, be they?” 


—_<or—__—_ 
MISTAKEN, 


The author of ‘‘Trooper and Redskin” was one of a 
party of men who took a trip to Prince Albert, a set- 
tlement upon the North Saskatchewan River, in the 
dead of winter. The cold was, of course, intense, 
and the shifts to preserve and transport food seem 
very amusing to those of us who are only familiar 
with the customs of the more tem, erate regions in 
the States. 


Frozen milk was sometimes carried in nets, and 
other food, which in ordinary teniperatures is soft, 
was hard as a stone. 

One day, in the middle of December, they set out 
a this margh through the frozen wilderness. One 
of the servants deposited a sack, the contents of 
which rattled suspiciously, in the sleigh containing 
the supply of “forage.” 

“Look here,” called one of the travellers, ‘‘don’t 
| put those tent-pegs beside the oats. They’ll poke 

their points through the bag, knock a hole in the 
grain-sacks, and there’ll be a Teak.” 
“These aint tent-pegs,” said the man, rather scorn- 
| fully, ‘‘they’s beefsteaks.” 
| And so they were, cut and ready for use on the line 
of march. 
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For the Companion. 


FEBRUARY. 


Here comes jolly February, 
Month of storms and month of thaws; 

Month when winter slips her fetters, 
Spite the Ice-King’s sternest laws; 

Month when happy birds are mated, 
Month of good Saint Valentine, 

Month when missives sweet, 
love-freighted, 
Fly to your door and to mine! 


Shortest month of all, we greet 
thee! 
Bring us clouds or bring us sun, 
Surely all will bid thee welcome, 
Month that gave us Washing- 
ton! Emma C. Dowp. 


—~++>— 
> 





For the Companion. 
THE SNOWBALL. 


It was a perfect snowball 
day! There had been a heavy 
snow-storm, and then the sky 
had cleared and the weather 
turned soft and warm. What 
could be more delightful ? 

Rita was too little to go to 
school, but she was not too lit- 
tle to make snowballs. 

So Mammy put on the little 
girl’s coat and hood and leg- 
gings and overshoes and mit- 
tens, and turned her out of 
doors in the sunshine. 

Oh, how bright it was! How 
the world sparkled and twin- 
kled and laughed! Rita 
laughed, too, and at first could ~ 
only jump up and down for 
pure joy, and sing, 

Ho! ho! ho! 

Pretty white snow! 
a song of her own composi- 
tion, of which she was justly / 
proud. 

But presently she said to 
herself, ‘Snowballs!"’ and 
from that moment she had no 
time for singing or jumping. 

First she made some dump- 
lings, and set them in a row 
on the piazza to bake in the 
sun; then she saw three little 
birds in a tree, and threw the 
dumplings at them, in case 
they might be hungry. 

Then she made a pudding, 
and stirred it with a large ici- 
cle, which made the best pos- 
sible pudding-stick; then she “AS 
made some eggs, and pelted / Ni fj, = 
Rover with them till that good My 
dog fairly yelled with excite- Cal! y 
ment. 7/4 

At last she said, “J know ~ Z&/ fit 
what I will do! Ill makea — 1 
Great Snowball, like the Great 
Sausage in my German pic- 
ture-book.”’ 

So the little girl set to work, 
and rolled and patted and 
pressed till she had a well- 
shaped ball to begin with. 
Then she laid it on the smooth 
snow-tablecloth of the lawn, and began to roll 
it in good earnest, here and there, over and over 
and over. 

The snow was in perfect condition, soft and 
moist; every particle clung to the ball, which 
grew bigger and bigger and BIGGER and BIGGER! 

At last Rita’s arms were tired, and she stopped 
to rest and to look about her. She was at the end 
of the lawn, where the bank sloped up to the 
stone wall. How nice it would be if she could 
roll the Great Snowball up the bank, and push it 
to the top of the wall! 

Then papa would see it when he came home to 
dinner, and he would be so ’stonished! he would 
say, ‘“Who—upon—yerth—put that great, huge- 
ous snowball there?”’? And Rita would say, “J 
did, pappy ! just ’cisely all my own pitickiler self.” 

And then papa would say, ‘“Why-ee! what a 
great, big girl my Rita is! I must take her to 
town to-morrow-day, and buy her a muff, and a 
doll with wink-eyes, and a squeaky dog, and a 
prayer-book, and a nalbum, and big boots, and 
a gold watch and a stick of striped candy! and 
THEN—”’ but by this time Rita was quite ready 
to go to work again. 

The snowball was very big by this time, quite 
as big as she was; and the bank, though not high, 
was very steep. But Rita’s short arms were 


| sturdy, and her courage knew no measure; so at 
it she went, pushing the great ball up, inch by 
inch; puffing, panting, her cheeks growing redder 
and redder, but with no thought of giving up. 
Now, by this time the snowball began to have 
its own ideas. Just at what point of bigness a 
snowball began to have a mind of its own, I cannot 
tell you, so you must ask some one wiser than I; 
but this snowball had reached the point. 
At this moment it was saying to itself, ‘“‘What 
fun this child is having! but I do not enjoy it at 
jall. Itis the pushing that is the fun, apparently. 
| Why should not I push the child? I am bigger 
than she; it would be very pleasant to roll down 
the bank, and push her before me. 1 might try! 
I think I will! Tuere!”’ 


| Down went the snowball! Down went little | Small bank whose contents undergo frequent | 
| Rita! roly poly, rumble tumble, ruffle puffle, reduction at her hands, ‘“‘] guess maybe he was | 


| flop !! 

When papa drove into the yard, two minutes 
later, he saw a great mound of soft snow, with 
two fat little black legs sticking out of it. 

“Never mind!”’ said Rita, stoutly, when papa 
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had pulled her out, and she stood shaking the 

snow from her wet, rosy face, “the old thing 

didn’t hurt me a bit, and it broke its old self all— 

as Laura E. Ricnarps. 
—__—_<oo—__——_ 

j For the Companion. 

| CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

| Ethel was in church for the first time and, with 

| Tommy, was eagerly watching the collection 

plates. 


| to pieces ! 


| “Why,” said Tommy, in a loud whisper, “that 
I should , 


|old gentleman didn’t give a thing. 
| think he might have given a penny anyway, 
| shouldn’t you?” 

| -*Well, I don’t know,’ 


said Ethel, who owns a 


too old and tired to have shaked long enough to 
get one.” 

On Lee’s first visit to the country, he declined 
la drink of new milk, saying: “I likes milk-cart 
milk, but I doesn’t like milk pinched out of cows.” 
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For the Companion. 
SEVEN LITTLE GYPSIES. 


Seven little gypsies, wand’ring one by one; 
Some are full of sorrow, some are full of fun; 
Telling people’s fortunes in the queerest way ; 
Turning, oh, so slowly! black hair into gray; 
Taking something always, as they pass along; 
Never for a moment caring if it’s wrong; 
And we cannot find it, what they steal away, 
For each little gypsy is a passing Day. 
a 





For the Companion. 
NEP. 


Nep was a large Newfoundland watch-dog, of 
a very kind and affectionate disposition, and a 
great petin her master’s family. Her home was 
on an island where stood a light-house, and from 
a small hill near by Nep could see her master 
while engaged in lighting the great lamp at night. 

Oftentimes she would sit on the hill for hours 
gazing up at the light, as if she were the one to 
keep watch of it, and on two occasions was known 
to bark violently when the great lens had stopped 

revolving, owing to some slight accident to the 
| machinery which kept it moving around. 
| One evening, when the family were taking an 
| unusually late supper, in walked old Nep. 





As she was always a very obedient dog, 
every one at the table was astonished to see 
her coolly seat herself beside her master’s chair, 


command to “go out at once.’’ After much scold- 


spot on the hill, looked up at the light, and imme- 
diately returned to her master’s side, where she 
stood waving her great, bushy tail, looking up into 
his face in a most imploring manner, as if she 
wished to tell him that something was wrong, and 
this time refused to be driven out. 

At last her master thought of the light, and rush- 
ing out to Nep’s hill, he found the light-house 
in total darkness. 

Nep’s disobedience was easily accounted for; 
the faithful dog had discovered that the light had 
gone out, and seemed to understand that her mas- 
ter must in some way be informed of it. 


—+~@>——___—_ 


One day Ava went with mamma to see a mite 
of ababy. She looked at the little, rosy, puckered- 
up face without saying a word. When they 
were going home again, mamma asked : 

‘Well, dear, what did you think of the baby ?” 





looking.” 


: \ ! _SUCSSed: 
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and calmly remain there in spite of his repeated | 


ing and coaxing she marched back to her favorite | 


“I thought,” said Ava, “it was very eryful- | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 
ENIGMA. 


Two-ninths of lightning; two-fifths of storm; 
With just two-sevenths of a sunbeam warm; 
| One-fourth of heat; one-fourth of cold; 
Two-sevenths of a sunrise, crimson and gold; 
One-ninth of a snow-drift, sparkling and white; 
One-eighth of a silver moonbeam bright. 


In eighteen hundred and forty-seven 
My whole was born, a wonderful man, 
In the second month, the day eleven ;— 
His inventions and patents count if you can. 


2. 


A STAR. 


1 to 2. Spanish ladies. 

1 to 3. Grown larger. 

2to3. An American general 
who died on Feb. 9, 1886. 

4 to 5. An American general 
who was born on Feb. 8, 1820. 

+ to 6. A peninsula in Europe. 

5 to 6. A town in Austria. 

TROTTY VECK. 


3. 
ACROSTIC. 
The italics of each line define a 
word. The primal letters of these 
words spell the name of a famous 
scientist and philosopher, born 
Feb. 12, 1809, who had an “infi- 
nite capacity for taking pains.” 
The precipice bore fruit beneath 
his gaze, 

The quadruped gave hints of an- 
cient days 

And told its dineagein mysterious 
ways. 

The jinal cause of every change 
he sought, 

To knowledge gain with rever- 
ence he wrought, 

And fallacies to banish from his 
thought. 

The vestige of each creature left 
by time 

To him, the new Columbus of our 
clime, 

A fair New World became with 
sign sublime. 


He searched the atom life of 
many a shower, 
The creeping things of earth en- 
. y 
riched his dower, 
The while with patient work he 
filled each hour. 


Throughout the system of created 


He sought to solve the mystery 
that clings 
Round questions life in all its 
phases brings. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


In each of the following sen- 
tences there is a word concealed, 
the definition being given in the 
same sentence. When these 
words are discovered they are to 
be placed, regularly, one under- 
neath the other, then the diag- 
onal letters, from left to right, 
will spell the name of an Ameri- 
can philanthropist who was born 
on Feb. 18, 1795; those from right 
to left will spell the name of an 
English poet and divine who died 
on Feb. 4, 1632. 

1. Our plan is, however, to pol- 
ish the stones before we sell 
them. 

2. The Rector ever editied his 
congregation with accounts of 
saints who are venerated. 

3. While Caspar rowed over 
the pond a small bird alighted 
on his shoulder. 

4. Mr. De Bar bets he has one 
of the most peculiar species of 
dogs we have ever seen. 

5. Johnny says, when his tooth- 
ache goes, he is going to hunt for 
some insects. 
| 6. If Philip resides in your town next winter, he 
| will direct the affair. 
| 7. The manner in which Herbert raged, you would 
| have thought some terrible deed had been committed. 


DYKE CLEMENTS. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Beat—beet. 


2. 1. “Small rain lays a great dust.’’ 
2. “Such as the tree is, such is the fruit.” 

“Lying rides on debt’s back.” 
“To borrow on usury brings sudden beggary.” 
“Luck whines, but labor whistles.” 
“A crowd is not company.” 
“Penny wise, pound foolish.” 

SmAll, frUit, riDes, usUry, laBor, crOwd, peNny 
—Audubon. 


3. 
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NEgmse! 
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war 22.8 8 
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Fourth row—Robert Burns. 

Fifth row—William Pitt. 
m.. Mall-add-Minnie-stray-shun = Maladministra- 

ion. 

5. Maltese (maul-tease). 
| 6. Stage. ‘Stag-gate-tag. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO PREVENT DYSPEPSIA. 


We do not suppose that any thoroughly well man 
ever raised this question in his own behalf. To such 
a one digestion is a process of which he is never con- 
scious. 
or the lungs heave. 
stand a great amount of abuse. 

But if a mother should ask the question in the 
interests of her children, we should reply in general 
terms, that the prevention of dyspepsia lay in the 
avoidance of its causes. These are many. We can 
indicate only some of the more common of them. 

1. The most common is, perhaps, over-eating. A 
physician lately said: ‘Most persons eat four times as 
much as they should.” 

The proportion seemed pretty large, but an eminent 
British physician of a former generation said almost 
the same thing,—that one-fourth of what we eat goes 
to sustain life, while three-fourths go to imperil it. 
Another physician wittily remarked that most people 
dig their own graves with their teeth. 

The foundation of the habit of over-eating is apt to 
be laid in childhood and youth, since the stomach 
then seems able to bear almost anything. There 
would be little danger of eating too much, if the food 
were always plain and simple; in that case the 
natural appetite would be a safe and sufficient guide. 
The trouble is that the natural appetite is too often 
spoiled by cakes, pies, condiments and highly sea- 
soned food. 

2. Another source of dyspepsia is emotional waste 
of nervous force. The nerve force is to the physical 
system what steam is to the machine. 

In the normal condition of things, it is renewed as 
fast as it is used. 
the immense amount expended by excessive care, by 
fuss and worry, by hurry and drive, by explosions of 
passion and by the undue excitements of pleasure. 
All these are like a great leakage of steam. The 
stomach is the first and largest sharer in the loss. 

3. Another source is overwork of the brain. Brain- 
work is specially exhaustive of nerve-force, and the 
exhaustion is greatly increased by the fact that high 
intellectual activity gathers to itself a most delightful 
momentum, making a few hours of high-pressure 
work more productive than days of plodding. 

Moreover, a brain-worker generally neglects physi- 
cal exercise und curtails sleep. He is like the careless 
engineer who, while driving at the highest speed, 
fails to supply the needed wood and water. He can- 
not help being a dyspeptic. 

4. Another cause, which generally acts with all the 
others, is a lack of active, exhilarating out-door exer- 
cise and recreation. Such exercise and recreation 
are absolutely essential. We only add that it is 
vastly easier to prevent dyspepsia than to cure it. 


_ —<>__-— — 
“UNSER FRITZ.” 


Germany is full of beautiful and touching memories 
of the late Emperor Frederick, who came to the 
throne in the midst of a mortal illness, and who wore 
the crown for only a brief time, but whose life was 
full of good deeds to his own people and good-will to 
all the world. 

One of the good Frederick’s simple acts of kindness 
will be commemorated in a very charming way at 
the ancient town of Kaiserslautern in the Rhine 
Palatinate of Bavaria. 

At this place there is a house of Protestant deacon- 
esses, who are renowned for their charitable work 
among poor children. Some years ago, Frederick, 
then Crown Prince, visited this house. Among the 
inmates was a little sick boy, who was about to be 
baptized, and whose godfather the Prince consented 
to be. 

Before the ceremony of christening, the baby was 
brought to the Crown Prince, who took him in his 
arms. The Prince smiled, and caressed the chiid; 
and the little one, put quite at its ease by this gentle 
treatment, laughed in return, and began to play with 
the gilt cords and decorations upon the Prince’s 
uniform. 

This pretty scene made an impression upon the 
loyal people of Kaiserslautern; and they have resolved 
to erect a statue to the deceased Emperor, in which 
he will be represented in the full uniform of a general, 


our paper will not enable us to dis- | 


The stomach digests just as the heart beats, | 
It is a powerful organ, and will | 


But nature makes no provision for 


| holding in his arms his little godchild, and playing | 


with him. 
The statue, when completed, will commemorate a 


very trifling act, but it will, perhaps, afford more and| gg 


better inspiration to the rising generation of the little 

city than if the Emperor were depicted as a mighty 
| conqueror riding to battle. 
| He was often called “Unser Fritz,” or “Our Fritz,” 
by the people, and this memorial will serve to remind 
them of the gentle qualities that endeared him to 
| them while living, and that make his name and 
| example a precious inheritance to them now that he 


Pr 
| is dead. 
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the best cough cure in the world,” says Allen & Co.,Cinn. 
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NAPOLEON. 
} 


A valuable railroad “hand,” who, in spite of his 
services, probably receives no salary, is thus described 
in the Scientific American. He resides at Salida, 
Colorado, and belongs to an engineer of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad. 








| 
| Napoleon has been engaged for the past two and a 
half years in helping his master run Locomotive No. 
86. His apprenticeship began at the age of six 
months, and he can now go into the round-house. 
| where twenty-eight engines are kept, single out and 
| mount his own machine, and, in the absence of his 
master and the fireman, defend it against all intruders. 
ie rides on the fireman’s side of the cab, with both 
his front paws and his head hanging out of the win- 
| dow, intently watching the track. 
| He often scents cattle at a long distance. When 
they appear in sight, he becomes greatly excited, and 
looks first at them and then at his master, as though 
trying to make the latter understand the gravity of 
the situation. 

On a nearer approach to them, he gives a cry simi- 
lar to that of a human being. If it is found necessary 
to come to a full stop, he bounds out of the cab, runs 
ahead, and drives the trespassers out of harm’s way. 

When it is desirable to communicate with the 
pumping-stations, frequently at long distances from 
the track, a note is written, and given to the dog, who 
delivers it, and speedily returns with a reply. 

He readily interprets signals to start from his own 
engine, but ra no more attention to the whistles 
and bells of other locomotives than to the cattle 
which are safely grazing by the roadside. 





If acci- 
Salida by the next train. 
—— 
BRIGHT SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


If there is such a thing in existence as a school- 
teacher’s note-book, containing the unintentionally 
funny sayings of children, the melancholy man would 
do well to borrow it for the solace of his duller hours. 
The remark of a little girl, that “the earth is round 
like an apple, and the North Pole sticks out of the 
top and makes the stem,” should doubtless be included 
among its gems, together with the following anec- 
dote, told by an old school-teacher, in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner : 





When I was a country pedagogue in the State of 
Maine, I was one day hearing my class in spelling, 
and gave out the word euticle” to a big, red-haired 
girl. Slowly she drawled out: 

“C-u, cu, t-i, ti, cuti, c-l-e, cle, cu-tick-le.”’ 

I corrected her pronunciation, and asked her to 
detine the word. She looked about blankly, as if in 
search of something to spur her memory, and; after a 
moment or two of silence, I said: 

tn what is it that covers your hands and face?” 

She looked quickly at each hand, and her face 
brightened. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “‘freckles!” 


eS 


SINGING MOUSE. 


I was sitting quietly by my fireside one winter 
evening, writes a correspondent of The Companion, 
when my curiosity was aroused by hearing a sound 
not unlike a canary’s warble, but much more subdued, 
which seemed to come from under the fender. 


The sound increased in loudness, changing from 
the warble to a rapid succession of bell-like notes, 
—s and — as the notes were more or less 
rapid, and sounding clearer than a bird’s, and far 
softer and sweeter. 

I gently lifted the fender, and was just in time to 
see a little stub-tailed mouse, of alight brown color, 
pop into a hole under the sill. 

ivery night for six months I was sung to sleep by 
my little warbler, who got to be on very intimate 
terms with me, and would run around the room and 
es up stray crumbs, or sit up on the fender and sing 
iis plaintive little solo. 

Once or twice he climbed upon my bed, where he sat 
on his little haunches on the foot-board, and sang for 
an hour or more. 

He was finally killed by a trap, set against orders 
by aservant. His fate was bemoaned by every mem- 
ber of the family. 


PHONETIC, 


Uncle Sam’s pay department—‘Major Cash,” as 
the soldiers called it—was sometimes badly behind- 
hand with the army, a misfortune which caused no 
little inconvenience and even at times downright 
suffering. 


Soon after the battle of Fredericksburg, says Gen- 
eral Walker, an unstamped letter was handed in at 
the corps headquarters, bearing the following super- 
scription : 

“Plees pass fre, ded broek, 1,000 miles from home 
and no pa from Uncle Sam in six months.” 

Whether from recognition of the justice of the plea, 
or from admiration of the courageous attempt at 
phonetic spelling, corps headquarters affixed the 
necessary stamp, and sent the letter on its way rejoic- 
ing, and, let us hope, to rejoice. 


a 
NEVER CAME BACK. 


The Germans are given to taking life rather seri- 
ously; even their jokes have often a sombre cast. 


“Anything remarkable about this mountain?’ asked 
a tourist of a driver. 

“No,” answered the driver, “there is nothing pecul- 
iar about the hill itself, but there is a queer story 
connected with it.” 

“What is that?” 

“A young lady and gentleman went out for a walk 
on this hill; they ascended higher and higher, and— 
never came down again.” 

“Dear me! What ever became of them?” 

“They went down on the other side.” 


CROSS-GRAINED. 


A little joke, even a harmless pun, may serve to 
enliven the trying experiences of life. 


A gentleman named Raoe, the proprietor of a 
large manufactory, is noted for his general irasci- 
bility and fussiness of demeanor. One day he was 
| more than usually rampant, and the underlings looked 
at one another in furtive disapproval. 
“What's the matter with Knapp?” asked one of 
them of his neighbor, in an undertone. 
| “Oh, [don’t know,” was the careless reply. “‘Some- 
| body’s rubbed him the wrong way, I suppose.” 





dentally left at any of the stations, he returns t@| = 
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— everything they 
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rials made up at home. 


We serve absent 
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To have your children clothed in the latest New York 
styles at the least cost, write to us for Catalogues 
and Samples. 
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Healthy Exercise 


That’s what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 


done with Pyle’s Pearline. Little 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort ; 
morecleanliness; more econ- 

‘\ omy;andalargesavingof /: 
wear and tearonallsides. You'll find directionson back of pack- 


age, for easy washing. It will cost you five centstotry it. Every 





grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction to the mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 


Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 
not, and besides are dangerous, 
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decided to take a route farther back from the! stood there face to face, staring hard at each other, | and cherry copse across the creek, that none of 
creek where the undergrowth was less dense, and | until at length a second time this great, gray ogre | them cared to cross over, and as the sun had 
| by so doing I found rather better footing, keeping | of the dark forests moved off sidewise and askant. | already set behind the mountain, they came back 
in the belt of pines and hemlocks just at the foot | Seeing that they appeared to resent any move- | to camp. 
of the cliffs. | ment on my part, and feeling extremely anxious | 
| After travelling for a mile, perhaps, I sat down | to respect their wishes, I now remained motionless. | sities lilaaicsiaiiidi 
| to rest at a place where the hollow widened back | All three bears moved gradually away from me, | _— ‘ 


|a little at the point of opening of a side cafion.| nd, at a distance of sixty or seventy yards,| THE WONDERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
While sitting here I heard a peculiar noise, as of | resumed their previous occupation of tearing open 





H. B. Mivart, C. E. « 
a 4@> 





For the Companion. rapid scratching and rustling in the brush, a little | the rotten logs. By Eitmasse WALLA. 

way back on a small hillock or knoll. It aie Watching for a chance when all three of their First Paper. 
AN. ACCIDENTAL MEETING. me as being a very odd sound, and after a moment | neads seemed to be averted, I slipped around the 
or two I set down my pail, and rose softly with | dog-wood bush, caught up my pail of raspberries 
my little rifle in hand, thinking that I might get | and stole away, as noiselessly as the fright and 


, 


‘Did you see any grizzlies out that way ?”’ is a 
question which has been put to me several times, 
since my return from railway surveying in British | a shot at game of some kind. | nervous excitement from the meeting which I had 
Columbia. And people seem disappointed when Directly behind where I had been sitting there | just passed through would permit me. 

I reply that I saw very little of these formidable | was a clump of dog-wood rank and thick. I Many persons, particularly amateur sportsmen, 
animals,—that I was much too busy to go bear- | stepped quietly around this, when—could I credit | may be inclined to laugh at my prudence in not 


The art of photography, particularly in its 
more modern aspects, offers a history of human 
ingenuity, patient research, and brilliant achieve- 
ment, surpassed by none other of the industrial 
arts, with perhaps the single exception of elec- 
tricity. 


hunting, that I never even aimed a gun at one, | 
and that the only meeting I ever had with one of | 
the beasts was a purely accidental affair, which I | 
made all possible haste to terminate. | 

This one meeting occurred while we were | 
making what was called the northern reconnois- | 
sance in the Illiciliwaet ravines, by way of Roger’s | 
pass. One Saturday afternoon,—the sixth day | 
of August, my memoranda inform me,—having | 
finished up my week’s work of triangulation, I 
took a tin pail and set off to gather berries. 
During the forenoon, from the spur of a.moun- 
tain, with my glass I had discovered in a hollow 
some bushes, which I took for raspberry or wild | 


my eyes—I was within thirty feet of a huge, | 


iron-gray animal, which stood with its back to me | 
tearing open an old log! 

For an instant I stared as if petrified. A sense | 
of awe stole along all my nerves. I knew that it | 
must be a grizzly bear, and as my eyes took in 
its full dimensions, I saw two others farther on, 
all similarly engaged ripping open the great de- 


cayed logs and grubbing for the ants, borers and| with the sombre shadow of the cliff, the dark 


worms in the rotting wood. 


If I could have drawn back unobserved behind | torrent. 


that clump of dog-wood, it would have constituted, 
at that moment, the entire height of my earthly 
ambition. I attempted to do so with vast caution, 


| free to say that I had had quite enough of it. 


attempting a shot at the bears, since I might have 
got one from the cover of the bushes. But I am 


The apparition of that great brute, standing on 
his haunches before me, those enormous paws, 
the broad head, up-curled lip and great white 
teeth exposed and grinning, is still a very vivid 
and uncanny recollection in my mind, associated 


pines, and the echoing roar of the mountain 





It was my first sight of a grizzly bear in its 
native haunts, and it was quite enough to satisfy 
my curiosity. One might not always find grizzlies 


Beginning as a sort of scientific curiosity inter- 
esting only to the wealthy amateur or experi- 
menter, it has progressed and become not only one 
of the most useful of the arts, but an important 
and far-reaching business. 

Apart from this, however, it is largely followed 
as a recreation to relieve the mind from the routine 
of daily business life. There is, perhaps, no other 
occupation that in this respect commends itself so 
highly to those who have the healthy desire of 
resting themselves rather by change of occupation 
than by absolute idleness. 

The essential character of the art itself is a 
wonderful thing. While its technical parts insist 


gooseberry bushes,—I could not tell which they 
were. But whatever variety of berries they might | 
be I coveted them, for a diet of canned beef and | 
hard tack 

relieved only occasionally by a bit of elk meat or 
a mess of trout, is stern discipline even for an engineer’s 
stomach. Game is not scarce in these mountain valleys, 
but we had too much to do to spare time for hunting. 

But on this Saturday afternoon, my two associates, 
Lieutenants Kendall and Ferris, with the Assiniboine 
guide and our two Winnipeg Indians had gone elk-hunting, 
and I regolved to provide fruit for the larder by picking a 
pail of berries. 

Getting to my berry ground was a difficult matter. The 
distance was greater than I had estimated it to be, and 
the gorge along which I had to make my way was heavily 
wooded with pines and a dense undergrowth of gray alder 
and dog-wood. Enormous rocks, damp and moss-grown, 
obstructed the way. 

These deep, secluded ravines are never dry even in 
seasons of greatest drought on the plains. Where the bed 
of the stream opened vistas up the hollow, two snowy 
peaks could be seen rising to a great height, with a green- 
tinted glacier in the ravine between them, and on either 
hand gigantic cliffs towered a thousand feet high, seeming 
to hang over the black pine tops, echoing the roar of the 
torrent from numerous falls both above and below. 

I made my way slowly and with difficulty up the ravine, 
keeping near the creek bank, clambering over the wet, 
mossy rocks and the great fallen tree trunks. So rough 
was the ground, that I could not help wondering how, if 
I were successful in filling my pail with berries, I should 
get back to camp with it. 

The gorge was dark and gloomy. To tell the truth I 
was not altogether free from uneasiness. I had with me 
only a little American rifle, with a ‘‘skeleton’’ breech of 
thirty-eight hundredths caliber. The hunting party had 
taken out our heavier carbines. Moreover, all our car- 
tridges had long been exposed to dampness in our tents, 
and were not to be depended on. 

The opening in the forest which I had seen from the 
cliffs presently disclosed itself. Apparently an avalanche 
had gone down the steep side of the eastward mountain, 
and demolished the pine growth. A great mass of loam 
as well as of rocks had slid down, and out of this forest 


and uttered a peculiar grunt. 


| but had scarcely moved when the bear farthest | in so placable a mood, I fancy. 


Instantly both the 





IN THE HAUNTS ¢ 


1%” THE GRIZZLY. 


So, at least, the 
away, which stood facing me, suddenly looked up | experiences and tales of hunters lead us to think. | 
As rapidly as I could get on, I made my way 
continued month after month, and | others stopped grubbing, looked up and faced | down the hollow and homeward to our camping 


that strict attention be paid to details of manipu- 
lation, ideas of truth and beauty in art are quite 
indispensable to any one who wishes to reproduce 
the beautiful with even partial success. 

But, for the present, we desire to mention a few 
of the less commonly known wonders of photo- 
graphic invention in a strict sense; and as useful ones, we 
ask attention to some of the ways in which the art may 
be made to serve purposes of public justice. 

Some successful counterfeiting of checks, drafts and 
bonds has been accomplished by means of photography. 
Now, upon the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief, 
the art is also used for the detection of counterfeits and 
forgeries. 


Supposing that a dishonest erasure had been made on 
a check or draft, and other characters or names substituted, 
photography would reveal the fraud. Even if the original 
writing had been removed so that the eye could not detect 
it, the sensitive plate would show that it had once been 
present there. 

Skilful photographers have long been aware of the fact 
that things invisible to the human eye may often be 
photographed very distinctly. There is absolutely no 
excuse, therefore, for any counterfeiting of or erasures 
upon valuable papers, whether made by mechanical or 
by chemical means, remaining undetected. 

Attempts at removal of the original writing by chemicals 
of any kind would be even more sure to show in the 
photograph, than if friction with pumice-stone or scratch- 
ing with a knife had been the means used. 

Those of our young friends who are working with the 
camera might make the following simple experiments, 
which will prove that the startling assertion of its being 
possible to photograph things invisible is quite true. 

Let them obtain from a druggist a strong solution of 
sulphate of quinine, say fifteen grains to the ounce, and 
with it trace any words or characters they please on a 
piece of rather rough-surfaced white paper, using either a 
pen or a brush. 

When the writing is dry, it will be absolutely invisible. 
But if the paper be photographed, the writing will appear 
on the negative. In this experiment, success will depend 
upon accurate timing of the plate and correct development. 

Again obtain, if possible, an old photograph that has 
lain for some time among printed papers. Photograph it, 
and the printing will appear in the negative even if 





wreck in that moist, sheltered place, warmed by 
the sun, there had sprung the rankest growth of | 
raspberry shrubbery which I had ever seen. | 

Such raspberries! At my father’s old homestead, | 
in Prince Edward’s Island, on the south side of a | 
certain fence below the garden where the soil was | 
very rich, there grew, when I was a boy, a pro- 
digious thicket of raspberry bushes where the 
berries were enormous, of rich, dark-red hue, as 
large as thimbles. 

I used to think those were the champion rasp- 
berries, but these berries in the heart of the Sel- 
kirk Mountains were half as large again, or even 
twice as large. 

There were tall, rank, yellow-green stalks, many 
of them laden with berries fully matching the 
stalks as to size. 

I had not tasted a raspberry for three years, for 
berry time had been passed on the great plains 
since the railway survey began. With what keen 
relish, therefore, I set down my pail and first sat- 
isfied my appetite, I need not describe. 

The berries had the true delicate raspberry | 
flavor. I ate my fill. When at length they began 
to taste and look a little less delicious, I addressed 
myself to the task of filling my pail. 

A person who has first satisfied his appetite for 
berries by eating all he wants, never gathers into 
a dish with much industry, and I was never, under 
the most stimulating conditions, an expert berry- 
picker. But so abundant and so large were the 
berries here, that I was certainly not more than 
half an hour filling my ten-quart pail. 





As far as I could see up the hollow, the bushes 
were laden with fruit, and there were also many 
wild cherry bushes. At various places I saw 
spots where, for rods, the shrubbery had been 
trampled down by wild animals, and both the | 
cherries and the raspberries gleaned off, but 
whether by elk or bears I was unable to determine. 

Setting off to return to the camp at sength, I 


suddenly around, swinging their heads from side 
to side, and holding their noses low down to the 
ground. : 

My heart gave a bigger jump now, if possible, 
than it did when I first discovered them. I had 
no doubt they meant mischief. Involuntarily I 
cocked the little rifle and raised it. The nearest 
of the three bears, hearing the metallic snap of 
the lock, growled and ran a few steps toward me. 
Thinking that the creature would be upon me 
next moment, I aimed at its head and pulled the 
trigger. 

Click! the false cartridge did not go off. But 
perhaps that circumstance saved my life, for the 
bear stopped just as I snapped. In an ecstacy of 
fright I seized the rifle by the skeleton breech, and 
raised it to strike with the barrel. And when I 
lifted it the bear raised himself, and brought up 
both forepaws in a manner much like my own 
arms. 

There we stood looking into each other’s eyes, 


| scarcely a rod apart, and neither of us moved nor 


stirred for what seemed to me a full minute. 

Meantime, the other two bears had come up 
quite close behind the first one, and stood swing- 
ing their heads from side to side. 

I did not expect to get away alive. But instead 
of leaping upon me, the great brute at length 
dropped from its upright position and moved a 
little to one side, keeping its neck bent around, 
and its eyes fixed askant on me. The others also 
drew off a little way. 

I was but too glad to imitate their peaceable 
example, and retire. But I had scarcely moved 
a step, when, with a low snarl, the largest of the 


| three ran back toward me, and stood swinging its 


head as before. 
Again I clubbed the little rifle, raised it and 
stood facing the huge creature with a well-nigh 


breathless anxiety. And again.for some time we 


place, where I found the hunting party. They | 
had had the good fortune to shoot a mountain 
goat on the cliffs not more than a mile away. 

When I reported my interview with the grizzlies, 
Lieutenant Kendall and the two Winnipeg men 
determined to go in pursuit of the bears, and set | 
off immediately, taking two Winchesters and an 
English sporting rifle. I described the spot to 
them, but feeling somewhat fatigued, I did not 
care to go back with them. 

It was now about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Two hours passed, when, just as dusk was falling, 
the bear-hunters came back in no very communi- 
cative mood, as we soon ascertained. Yet they 
asserted that they had come up with the bears, 
and had shot at them. 

It leaked out afterward that they had found the 
trail of the bears near the place where I had seen 
them, and followed it on and through the open 
plot where I had gathered berries. 

While hurrying through the shrubbery, they 
came quite close upon one of the grizzlies, which 


| had bent down a cherry-tree, and was gleaning off 


|the cherries. 


The place was near the creek, the 


}roar of which prevented them from hearing the | 


bear’s movements, or he theirs. 
Kendall fired at sight, but was uncertain as to 


the effect of his shot, for on the instant of firing 


a savage growl andacrash of the dense brush, 
seemingly but a few steps away on their right, 
startled them all so much that they precipitately 
jumped into the stream, at a place where it was 


waist-deep and foaming among boulders. They | 
struggled through it to the other bank. There, 


finding they were not pursued, they made a halt, | 
and all three stood ready to shoot. 
But no bears showed themselves, although they 
watched quietly for nearly half an hour. 
So impressed were they all with the conviction 
that the animals were lurking in the raspberry | 


invisible to the eye upon the original. 

Many a professional photographer has expended 
time and labor in vain, in trying to copy portraits 
of deceased persons that had been put away 
among old letters or papers for years, owing to 
the fact mentioned. 

The ardent amateur would probably 
have quite as much trouble in obtaining a photo- 
graphic print, whose surface had been so acted 
upon as to render the experiment successful. _He 
could probably make such a one by laying a pho- 
tograph either mounted or unmounted, in close 
contact with a piece of newspaper or an old letter, 
and leaving the whole in a damp cellar for some 
time. 


young 


Another interesting means for detecting frauds 
in writing is furnished by the fact that inks, when 
dry on paper, will vary in their actinic power of 
mnpressing the sensitive plate according to the 
materials out of which they may have been com- 
posed. 

Three samples of writing may appear equally 
black, but one may be a dark blue-black, another 
a red-black, while the third may be green-black. 
All of this may be quite invisible to the eye, but 
a carefully made photographic negative, particu- 
larly when the orthochromatic process is used, 
would render the difference quite plain. 

A practical and useful test for a suspected sig- 
nature, would be to make a transparent photo- 
graphic positive or lantern slide from it, and pro- 
ject it on a screen side by side with one known to 
be real. The enlargement could be carried to any 
desired extent, besides affording an opportunity 
for determining whether a different ink had been 
used for the doubtful writing, as suggested in the 
preceding paragraph. 

The late Walter B. Woodbury, of London, sug- 


| gested a means of registering criminals which has 


not as yet been practised in this country so far as 
we are aware. It was to extend the hand in a 
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good, strong light, and photograph the palm with the 
various markings on it. 

It is asserted that this is a better and more enduring 
means of personal identification than the mere pho- 
tographing of the features, which either would 
change of themselves with time, or could easily be 
modified by any one wishing to escape recognition. 

The usefulness of photography in the detection of 
burglars and other criminals will principally depend 
upon the neatness with which the mechanical portions 
of the apparatus are arranged. 

In ancient times no labor was deemed too great in 
the carrying out of mechanical projects where some | 
important end was to be secured. Victims who were 
sacrificed in the brutal worship of various deities 
sometimes met their death by being told simply to 
walk down stairs and be free; as they joyfully hurried 
down, a concealed spring in one of the steps would 
be pressed by the foot, and act upon a series of levers 
terminating in a sharp sword that stabbed the unfor- 
tunate person to the heart. 

These “infernal machines” were often constructed 
in the likeness of a dragon or ferocious beast of some 
sort, the sword being the tongue, and the whole thing 
remaining concealed until the step was trodden upon, 
when it instantly leaped out. 

Now, the amount of work to be gone through with 
in the fitting up of such an affair would be much 
greater than that required for a detective or concealed 
camera of any kind. 

Let us suppose that it was desired to obtain photo- 
graphs of any person who approached a safe contain- 
ing money and valuables; a concealed spring in the 
floor acting either by levers, or, better, by electrical 
wires, upon a trap-door in the wall, would open the 
trap and release the trigger of an instantaneous 
shutter on the camera at the same moment. Thus 
the exposure would be made, and the portrait of the 
person taken as soon as his foot pressed the spring. 
Care would have to be taken that the light in the 
apartment was strong enough to illuminate the feat 
ures. If it was not, it would be possible to arrange 
a pan of the magnesium mixture known as flash- 
powder so that it might be set off simultaneously 
with the opening of the trap-door, and the release of 
the shutter. 

The actinic power of these magnesium mixtures is 
so great that it is quite possible to photograph any 
one instantaneously in a room that is perfectly dark, 
such as a vault or cellar, and if the safe happened to 
stand in such a place, the photographic ‘tell-tale’ 
could still do effective work. 

The photographing of criminals has been carried 
on for many years, and been of great value in the 
identification of those who have returned to evil ways 
after being once released from imprisonment. 

A practical hindrance in the work used to be that 
almost all persons of this kind had an excessive dislike 
to having their likenesses taken. In some refractory 
cases, it required the combined efforts of an half- 
dozen keepers or officers before the “subject” could 
be placed before the camera, and kept quiet long 
enough for the light to act and make the negative. 

Nothing of this need now be experienced. The 
same magnesium flash powder spoken of above 
renders it easy to obtain the portrait of any criminal, 
no matter how refractory. All that would be necessary 
would be to take him or her into a darkened room 
where the camera was in readiness, and on reaching 
a given spot previously focussed upon, a signal would 
be given to an assistant to touch off the flash powder, 
and the portrait would be made at once. 
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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 


Young people’s societies are multiplying in all parts 
of the country. Most of them are educational in 
their purpose and influence, and the movement tends 
to add to the intelligence of the new generation who 
are so soon to lead the progress of the age. Young 
people never before sought such a high order of liter- 
ature, or demanded so much from their literary teach- | 
ers as they do to-day. 

One of the first questions that usually presents | 
itself to the officers of a Young People’s Society, | 
whether it be a Village Improvement Society, a His- 
torical Society, or a religious organization, is how to 
secure a library. The usual answer is to give an} 
entertainment, and apply the funds to the purpose; 
an excellent plan, and one that is usually successful. 

A plan for the purpose has recently been used by 
certain societies in Boston and its neighborhood, 
which has been as popular as it is novel and compre- 
hensive. It is to provide a popular entertainment, as a 
ballad concert, a concert of stringed instruments, an 
operetta, a comedy or historical tableaux, and make 
the gift of a book the price of admission. This with 
an audience of five hundred people, would found a 
library of five hundred volumes. 

But the excellence of the plan is not confined to 


the securing of a large number of books; it may pro- | 
vide as well for the character of these literary gifts. | 


For example, let the request be made that each giver 
bring the book that has been to him most helpful to 
the experience of life, and the society will have a 
library of books that is improving as well as enter- 
taining. Or let the request be made that each one 
bring one’s favorite book, and a very brilliant collec- 
tion will be the result. 


The library will have still greater interest if the | 


name of the donor, and a criticism of the book under 
the name, give individuality to each of the volumes. 

A concert or entertainment in which the price of 
admission should be each one’s favorite story-book | 
would be likely not only to yield a large return, but 
also to create a revival in profitable and choice read- | 
ing. What is the most interesting story you ever | 
read? “Joseph?” “Ruth?” “The Argonauts?” “The | 
Trojan Heroes?” ‘The Boyhood of Buddha?’ | 
“Undine?” “Thiodolph?” ‘King Arthur?” “King | 
Lear?” Longfellow’s “Evangeline?” ‘Paul and| 
Virginia?” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” These names 
will suggest a multitude of others, and will indicate 
how interesting and useful the subject may be made. 

Among the new entertainments likely to be of 


service to young people’s societies are tableaux that | 
represent the Columbian discovery, or the dramatic | 
Such tableaux invite | 
se of stringed instruments, and the gay music occupies the place of honor in the centre of the room | 


events of the life of Columbus. 
a free 





of the South, as guitars and mandolins, and the| between the four massive scoop-bearers. 
A very amusing 


romantic compositions of Rossini. 
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mock tableau may represent Queen Isabella as going 
toa Jewish pawnbroker with her duplicate wedding 
presents, to secure money for the great expedition. 

A splendid and spectacular musical tableau may 
present the meeting of Columbus and the Castilian 
monarchs under the pavilion of the field of Santa Fé, 
the place of the great national thanksgiving for the 
discovery of America. It was here that the choir of 
Isabella sang the Te Deum Laudamus. 

On this occasion Columbus related the story of his 
voyage to the court, and presented the Indian captives 
to Isabella. The scene took place near Barcelona. 

H. B. 
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For the Companion. 


A LUMBER CAMP. 


There is no summer in a Canadian lumber camp. 
That is to say, there is nobody in the camp in summer, 
which amounts to the same thing. The season of 
activity in the camps, or the “shanties,” as they are 
generally called, extends from late September to early 
April, and all summer long they are left to the care 
of birds that chirp, and squirrels that chatter on the 
roof. 

In the month of September, the Canadian lumber- 
man joins the gang of sturdy, active men who are 
bound for the “shanties,” where a winter of hard 
work awaits them. For him the forests exist only to 
be remorselessly cut down; but though he may never 
stop to think about it, his is a very romantic and 
fascinating occupation. 

September is one of the loveliest months in the 
Canadian calendar. The days are still long and sunny. 
The heat of summer has passed away, and the chill 
of autumn not yet come. One cloudless day follows 
another, and nature seems to be doing her best to 
make existence a delight. This is the time when the 
shantymen gather into gangs, and by rail or steamer 
journey northward until they pass the limits of settle- 
ment. Then, taking to “shank’s mare,” they make 
their way into the depths of the forest. 

Let us follow a gang that is going upon a “limit,” 
still untouched by the axe, far up the Black River, a 
tributary of the Ottawa, a hundred miles or more 
from the nearest village. This gang consists of about | 


| the lot of a man well up in years. 


| axes ring out in quick succession. 
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the shanty. A bank of sand about two feet deep and | 
six feet square makes the hearth. Over it hang two 
wooden cranes that hold the capacious kettles, which 
are always full of the pea soup or fat salt pork that 
constitute the chief items in the shantyman’s bill of 
fare. 

A mighty fire roars and crackles unceasingly upon 
the hearth, its smoke escaping through a square hole 
in the roof,—a hole so big that one may lie in the 
bunks and study the stars. This rude chimney secures 
the best of ventilation to the shantymen. The bunks, 
which are simply sloping platforms about seven feet 
in length, running around three sides of the room, 
offer the sweet allurement of the soft side of a plank 
to the tired toilers at the close of the day. 

Such is a shanty of the good old-fashioned sort. In 
later days such refinements of civilization as windows, 
stoves and tables have been added by progressive 
lumbermen, but there are still scores of shanties to 
which the above description applies. 

The shantymen are now ready to begin operations 
against the great trees that have been standing all 
about, silent, unconscious spectators of the under- 
taking. The forty men are divided according to the 
nature of their work. The clerk, cook and chore-boy 
are the “home-guard.”’ The others, according to their 
various abilities, are choppers, road-cutters, team- 
sters, sawyers and chaiuers. 

The .only duty requiring explanation is that of 
chore-boy. It is usually performed by the youngest 
member of the gang, although sometimes it falls to 
The chore-boy is 
the cook’s assistant and general utility worker of the 
shanty. He has to chop the firewood, draw the water, 
wash the dishes and perform a multitude of such odd 
jobs, in return for which he is apt to get little thanks 
and much abuse. 

The choppers have the most important and inter- 
esting part of the work. They always work in pairs, 
and go out against the trees armed with a keen axe 
apiece and a cross-cut saw between them. Having 
selected their victim—say a splendid pine, towering 
more than a hundred feet in the air—they take up 
their position at each side. Soon the strokes of the 
For some time the 
yellow chips fly fast, and presently a shiver runs 
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forty men, including the foremen, clerk, carpenter, 
cook and chore-boy, all active, sturdy and good-natured 
fellows. Most of them are French-Canadians,—habi- 
tans, as the local term is,—but English, Scotch and 
Irish are found among them, too, and quite often 
swarthy, wild-eyed men whose features tell plainly of 
Indian blood. 

Scouts have previously selected the best site for the 
|} camp. It is usually in the midst of the “bunch” of 
| timber to be cut, so that little time may be lost in 


by the gang is to build the shanty, which is to be its 
home during the long, cold winter. 

This edifice makes no pretence to architectural 
beauty, but nothing could be better adapted to its 
purpose. It is an illustration of simplicity and strength 
| combined. With all hands helping heartily, a shanty 

forty feet long by twenty-eight feet wide can be put 
up in five days. Meantime the builders live in tents. 

This is the way they go about it: First of all, a 
number of trees are cut down. The trunks, cleared 
of all their branches, are sawed into proper lengths, 
and then laid one upon another until an enclosure 
with walls eight feet high is obtained. Upon the top 


supported in the centre by four great pillars called 
| “scoop-bearers.”’ 

Then comes the roof. A Canadian shanty roof is 
neither tiled nor shingled, but ‘“‘scooped.””,) What is a 
| “scoop?” It is a piece of timber something like a 
| very long railway tie, one side of which is hollowed 
| out, trough-wise, clear to the ends. Place two of 
these side by side, with the concave sides upward, 
and then lay another on top of them, concave side 
down, so that the edges overlap and fall into the 
troughs, and you have a roof that will defy the heav- 
iest rains or wildest snow-storms that Canada can 
produce. 

A floor of roughly-flattened timbers having been 
laid, and a door cut, it only remains to construct the 
“camboose,” or fireplace, and the bunks, and the 
shanty is complete. Provided, of course, every cranny 
in the walls has been chinked with moss and mud, 
and a bank of earth thrown up all around the outside 
to make sure that no draughts can sneak in when the 
mercury is far below zero. 

The “camboose”’ is quite an important affair, and 


Its con- 
struction is as rude and simple as that of the rest of 





going and coming. On arriving, the first thing done | 


| of these walls strong girders are stretched, which are | 
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through the tree’s mighty frame. One of the choppers 
cries warningly to the other, who hastens to get out 
of the way. A few more strokes are given with nice 


skill. Then comes a rending crack, whose meaning | 
cannot be mistaken; and the stately tree, after quiv- | 
| 


| 
ering a moment as though uncertain which way to 
fall, crashes headlong to the ground, making a wide 
swath through the smaller trees standing near. 

A good chopper can lay his tree almost exactly 
| where he likes, and yet somehow accidents are of fre- 

quent occurrence. Every winter additions are made 

to the long list of men whom the trees have succeeded 
| in involving in their own ruin. A gust of wind, the 
proximity of another tree, or some such influence 
may cause the falling trunk to swerve, and fall with 
fatal force upon the unwary chopper. 

The tree felled, the next proceeding is to strip it of 
its branches, and saw it up into as many logs as can 
be got from it. Two, three, four, or even as many as 
five logs may be obtained from a single tree—the 
length of each being thirteen and a half feet or 
sixteen and a half according to the quality. The odd 
| half foot is allowed for the “brooming” of the ends 
as the logs make their rough journey down the 
streams to the mills. 


Eighty logs felled, trimmed and sawed is quite an | 
ordinary day’s work for one pair of choppers; and | 


when the choppers have been “striving’—that is, 
each pair trying its best to outdo the others—six hun- 
dred logs have been turned in by a single pair as the 
splendid result of a week’s work. 

The logs are at first piled up on “roll-ways,’* which 
are simply two tree-trunks placed a little distance 
apart. Later on, when the road-makers have done 
their part, the teamsters bear them off to the bank of 
the stream or out upon the ice of the lake, where 
they wait the coming of spring to begin their journey 
by water to the mills. 

The shantyman leads a free, hearty, healthy life. 
From dawn until dark he works in the open air, 
exercising lungs and muscles. 

| rains are over, and the snow has come to stay, he 
breathes for four months the clear, cold, bracing air 
of the Canadian winter, fragrant with the scent of 
pine and cedar. No matter how fond of drink he may 
| be, not one drop of liquor can he have, although he 
| may and does drink long and deep from the “cup that 
cheers.” 
| His fare possesses at least two sterling merits. It 
| is substantial in quality and unlimited in quantity. 


When the autumn | 
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He enjoys it most when the day’s work is over, and, 
no less weary than hungry, he trudges home to the 
shanty. There he finds the warm welcome of a 
steaming supper awaiting him. 

Drawn up about the blazing fire he sees a pot of 
excellent pea soup, a boiler of strong tea, a big pan 
full of fat pork fried and floating in gravy, another 
pan containing slices of cold boiled pork, huge loaves 
of bread baked in great iron pots buried deep in the 
ashes of the “camboose,’’—and better than city baker 
ever made,—and a pile of bright tin basins. 

Picking up two of the basins, he fills one with soup 
and the other with tea. Helping himself, to a gener- 
ous slice of the hot bread, he makes use of it as a 
plate for a slice of the pork. Then he retires to the 
edge of his bunk, and, with the aid of his clasp-knife, 
discusses this solid, if not varied, repast. 

There is not much change in the bill of fare all 
winter. Occasionally, perhaps, if the roads permit, 
fresh beef “on foot’’ will be sent up from the depot, 
and the lumbermen may enjoy the luxury of steaks 
and roasts. Quite often, too, a bit of game will fall 
in their way while they are working in the woods. 
Great is the rejoicing when Frangois or Alec succeeds 
in bringing down a fat deer. Bear steak, too, is not 
unknown. The bear is trapped in a “dead fall,” or 
small hut above the door of which a heavy log is hung 
in such a way that it drops with crushing force upon 
the bear, pushing in to get at the bait. 

Sometimes the shantymen do a little trapping on 
their own account. One of them, who wished to 
obtain a fine bear-skin, paid dearly for his prize. He 
had set his steel spring trap, and, returning after an 
interval, found that it had disappeared. The marks 
in the snow made tracking easy; and, hurrying along, 
he presently reached a great log over which the trap 
had evidently been dragged. His haste made him 
rareless, and, springing across the broad trunk with- 
out stopping to reconnoitre, he threw himself right 
into the arms of the bear. The animal, weary of 
dragging the heavy trap, was resting on the other 
side. 

The hunted creature was furious with pain. The 
shantyman’s only weapon was his sheath - knife, 
which he drew and stabbed the bear again and again 
in the breast. But, stab as he might, he could not 
loose the brute’s fatal grasp. Next day his comrades, 
anxiously following up his trail, found him dead, with 
the dead bear’s paws still holding him fast. 

The shantyman’s recess comes when th€ evening 
meal has been despatched. He has an hour or more 
before bedtime. It is pipes all round, and song and 
joke and story win generous applause from the not 
over-critical audience. The French-Canadians are es- 
pecially fond of singing. They have many songs, some 
of which, like “A la claire fontaine” and “En roulant 
ma boule,” are full of spirit and beauty. If Frangois 
or Alec has remembered to bring his fiddle with him, 
and he seldom forgets it, the singing is sure to be fol- 
lowed by dancing as the evening goes on. 

Bedtime comes early in the shanty. By nine o’clock, 
at the latest, all have “turned in.” The process of 
going to bed consists simply in taking off one’s coat 
and boots, and rolling up snugly in a couple of thick 
blankets. Many a millionaire would gladly give one 
of his millions for the ability to sleep as soundly and 
restfully in his soft bed as does the shantyman upon 
his pine boards. 

In the dusk of early morning the foreman’s loud 
voice is heard calling to the men: 

“Turn out now, and get your breakfast!” 

The lumberman has been asleep ten good hours. 
But he feels as if he had just lain down! 

Sunday is the day the shantyman likes best. No 
work is done upon that day. He can spend the time 
as he pleases. Generally he is content to lounge 
about smoking, and enjoying the luxury of doing 
nothing. A religious service is so rare a treat that 
when there is one, all attend it without reference to 
their creed. At least once during the winter the 
shanty will be visited by a Catholic priest, who, pro- 
vided with a portable altar, and the necessary appoint- 
ments, celebrates mass and hears the confessions of 

those of his faith. 
| The Protestant bodies, too, have missionaries and 
| Bible-readers who spend the winter travelling from 
one shanty to another preaching, and never failing to 
receive a hearty welcome. 

Thus the long winter slips by. The logs accumulate 
| upon the river bank, or out upon the icy lake. When 
the warm days of spring come, the lumberman’s 
labors are at an end, so far as the shanty is concerned. 
| The great spring drive begins. The logs start upon 
| their journey southward, and the shantyman becomes 
|a river-driver. Armed with pike-pole or camp-hook, 
| he hurries his awkward squads of logs down stream 
| as a shepherd drives his flock to market. 
| This is often a very exciting and dangerous occupa- 
| tion. The Canadian rivers abound in falls and rapids, 
| past which the flocks of tree-trunks have to be guided 
skilfully. Many a time the river-driver’s life is in 
peril as he wades through the turbulent, ice-cold 
water, or leaps from rock to rock, or from log to log, 
in his efforts to prevent his charges from stranding. 

When the drive is finished, the shantyman’s labors 
are over until the return of autumn recalls him to the 

forest. 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
——~or—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 


FLOWER LAMP-SHADE. 


Some time during the summer months collect small 
flowers, not larger than buttercups, small gentians, 
the little “lady’s delight” and 
sweet elysium, and many small 
ferns, pretty grasses and running 
vines, like the running blackberry 
vine, tinted with the autumn 
colors, the little mouse-ear, the 
small maidenhair fern, the lyco- 
podium from the greenhouse, and 
all the pretty grasses of which our 
country has a great variety; noth- 
ing large, but much which is light 
and feathery. 

Press each carefully. Sheets of 
Japanese paper are best for press- 
ing, as the flowers keep their tint 
much better than when pressed 
between the leaves of a book. 

Take sixteen sheets of typewriter’s paper, also 
called “rice-paper,” which you can buy at a stationer’s, 








| Fig. 1. 
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being careful to select the most transparent. Cut this 
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“In a most aggravating case of Itching PilesI 


like the illustration Fig. 1, in shape, measuring ten | found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 
and one-half inches at the longest part, and five and | | ee : I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
yne-half inches at the widest part. | bottle. FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
7 ; phy ‘ ‘ r . ice 4 ° _ 

Fasten the flowers, ferns and grasses to right of | SR SeRwTaR, & Co. "ar 

25, by J. NE in 

these sheets, being careful that the whole lamp-shade | Central street, Bouton, Maes. Ladv. | 
is harmonious, not having too great a variety of | 
flowers, and all harmoniously arranged. A simple 


ADVANCING KRO-KA. 
design of feathery grasses, ferns and vines, with from 


; | What is ad > is an outfit of 

four to seven flowers at the most on a sheet, is pret- | most exquisite design, arranged 

: ° i | to make all of the familiar home 

tiest. “3 games available for an evening's 
Place the remaining eight sheets above the flowers, ' — a s Domines, a 

, ‘ i Ac er ine or fe ng, Authors, Jack Straws; a 

one by one, fastening each flower or vine or fern with t+ made attractive and fascinating. 

mucilage, and fastening each upper sheet to the edge —_ outfit renders the plainest 

of the under rice-paper. Fastening the flowers to the 

second sheet of paper gives a more desirable trans- 

parency. 


, wial entertainment tasty and 
elegant. Price, 60 conte. Send postal for our descrip- 

In these eight pieces of paper filled with flowers 
and vines you will punch or cut holes, five inches | 


eg: 
tive circular to Kro-Ka Co., 2 Stone St., New York. 
either side, as shown by the illustration Fig. 1 


Weave each to its neighbor with a narrow ribbon | 


How to Gure 
§Kin & ae 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


MOST DISTRESSING 












. 


HE 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically ‘and per- 
| manently cured by the CuTIcURA REMEDIES, when all 
| other remedies and methods fail. 
CuTicurRA, the great Skin Cure, and CutTicuraA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 


FORMS OF 








BABCOCK’S “ ‘HAPPY THOUGHT ” WAGON. 
Anew thing in alow- 
priced vehicle, and one 
(r ev the easiest - riding 
ever put on the market. 
| Made with four differ- 
ent styles of bodies. 
Our line of FINE 
GRADE CARRIAGE: 
is very complete, with 
many new ae tor the coming = Inquire of 
our dealer, or send to us for catalog 
Coa COMPANY, WATERTOWN, N.Y. 
New Yon City Sau ESROOMS—404-412 2 Broome Street. 


nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood disease, 
from pimples to serofula. 

Sold everywhere. 





Price, CuTICURA, 5e.: SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTeER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


gz Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin _2 
wT pre 


vented by CUTICURA Soap. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851) 
#25000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


THEY COMBINE SYMPATHETIC, PURE 
AND RICH TONE, GREATEST POWER, 
ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. THEY 
ARE SOLD ON THE MOST ACCOMMO- 
DATING TERMS, DELIVERED IN YOUR 
HOUSE FREE OF EXPENSE ANYWHERE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


CATALOGUES AND EULL INFORMA- 
TION MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


VOSE. & SONS PIANO @ 
170 TREMONT ST: BOSTON “MASS: 


The Public Want EUREKA SILK 











Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the only 
pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 



































A TOUR THROUGH 
THE WORLD'S WONDERLAND 


Yellowstone National Park 


Uncle Sam’s 3500 square mile Museum of 
Nature's Wonderful Freaks, describing and 
illustrating ‘“‘The Geysers’” spouting hot 

water from 100 to 300 feethigh. “Mammoth 
Paint Pots” hurling hot mud from the 
, bowels of the earth in all the colors of the 
- Rainbow.” ‘Hot Springs,” “Lime Stone 
Hoodoos,” ‘Volcanic Glass Cliffs, ‘‘ Petri. 
fied Forests,‘ ‘‘Sulphur Lake,” Hell's Half 
Acre,” ete. A souveni: of 135 pages, 21 full 
page illustrations. Free by mail on receipt 
of 24 cents in stamps. 


W. C. RILEY, Pub’r, 
No. 3 Drake Block, 
St, Pav, Minn. 





























Fig. 2. 


as you would lace a shoe, and tie at the top (Tllus- | 





tration Fig. 2). 

This is very beautiful when placed over the ordi. | 
nary porcelain shade, and the light given is much 
softened by its use. 


+o 
FATHER BURKE, 


The celebrated Dominican father, Tom Burke, the 
friend of Longfellow and an admired orator, had 
such unbounded popularity as a preacher, that, as an | 
Irishman put it, in describing his large audiences, 
*‘Bedad, the church is full within and without.” His | 
power over an audience was probably due, in great 
measure, to his wonderful facial expression and 
speaking gestures. In his student days, says Temple 
Bar, he employed his idle moments in trying to twist 
his own features into the likeness of some caricature 
in Punch, and, when in Rome, would spend hours in 
the Vatican, imitating the pose of the statues there. 


On one o*casion, he stood for a long time before the 
Laocoon, and then, looking round, and finding no one 
in sight, said to a friend, “I'll try him!” 

Ina moment, there was the Laocoon in flesh and 
blood, agonized and despairing. Just then, a party 
of ladies and gentlemen appeared, and gazed in 
amazement, first at the statue and then at its living 
copy. | 

“T was only trying my hand at the statue,’ stam- 
mered Burke, and, greatly embarrassed, he disap- | 
peared from the room as quickly as he could, 

At one time, an architect, knowing his power of | 
facial contortion, asked him to give a few sittings for 
the faces and figures to be used as ornaments of a 
grand Gothic church. Burke was greatly amused at 
the idea of some time finding his own features con- 
front him from the capital of a column. 

“IT want to bea pillar of the church,” he replied, 
laughing. ‘‘You wish to make me only a grinning 
gargoyle.” 

He was equally successful in his imitation of Eng- 
lish subjects. During a session of the Vatican Council 
a large number of prelates were entertained by an 
Englishman in Rome. Among the guests were sev- 
eral Oriental bishops, and for these a suite of apart- 
ments had been arranged, after the Eastern fashion, 
with divans, delicious coffee and tobacco. 

Burke was sitting with the English guests, but 
when he noticed a mysterious baize door, through 
which came the fumes of fragrant coffee, he opened 
it, peeped in, and seeing some Oriental garments 
hanging near, put them over his s!ioulders and slipped 
inside. Once there, he made a profound salaam, and 
sat down cross-legged with the others. Toward the 
end of the evening, the host came in, with his Euro- 
pean guests, and Burke carried on a conversation 
with several of his intimate friends, who did not 
guess his identity. At length, one of them, an Irish 
bishop, dete cted him, after much study, and thereupon 
exclaimed : 

“Why, Father Tom, is that you? 
you here?” 

“Well, my lord,” said Burke, “there was plenty of | 
tobacco ‘and coffee to be enjoyed here, and I saw no | 
reason why these good things should be resigned by a | 
Western. I wanted also to show that there are wise | 
men in the West as well as in the East.” 








What brought 


~e— 
USES OF ANGER. 


An old maxim, “‘ Anger manages everything badly,” 
is illustrated by the conduct of the lion when irri- | 
tated. He then flogs his sides with his tail and shakes 
his mane. He thus deprives himself of an opportu. | 
nity of stealing a march his prey, which, 
alarmed by the beast’s violent manifestations, seeks | 
safety in flight. 


upon 


A writer on natural history shows by reference to 
the bee that anger has its uses, though it may be a 
bad manager w hen un -ontrolled. 

A hundred lazy animals are fond of honey and dis- 
like labor. They would intrude upon the hive and 
carry off its sweets, if bees did not have stings and 
were not readily irritated by interference with their 
stores. 

If anger were not a part of our constitution, says 
the naturalist, applying the bees’ sting and irritation, 
the land would be overrun with rogues and dastards; 
the weak would be bullied and the defenceless robbed. 
But the fact that anger is ready to start forth and 
sting the wrong-doer has a salutary influence in re 
straining the rogues and dastards. 





EE 
COARSE, 

The special mark of American humor is exaggera- 
tion, but the trick is nothing new. 


In 1701 the first grist-mill was built in York, Me. 
Naturally it was a pretty rough affair. The ineffi- 
ciency of its work was hit off by a current anecdote. 

According to the story, a certain man had some 
grain ground at the mill, and his wife tried to sift it. | 
The meal sieve proved to be useless, and she had 
recourse to a ladder. This worked somewhat better, 
but even this was considerably too fine until she took 
out every other round. 


eir aged fresh and true. Ban the not be PURE DYE, 


= likely to obtain such by b directly from | 
the grower? I can buy seed fe alf what Xt costs | 








rant seed of this class. I make special effort to procure 
seed stock directly from the originators. 
in my new seed catalogue for 189 (sent free) the 
usual immense collection (with the nage or yd 
kinds lower than last season) and t yee 
vegetables of good promise. You Should able 
to get from me, the original introducer of these Pn 
many other valuable vegetables, good seed 

Corn, Miller Melon, Hubbard 
»p Head 

| bles which I have introduced. 


atest CRAZE 
LATEST 
IN FANCY WOR 
HANDSOM E purses, 
dress bags, mats, 
catchalls, baskets,brace- 
lets, ear-drops, bor | 
ornaments, and man 
other very pretty things 
can be le by any per- 
son of taste, with seeds 
worked with gold, silver 
or steel beads; and the beautiful 
a roduced by arranging the 
different way: S$ anc i vary- (a 
ing the beads fully repays for the 
trouble, besides they a are durable 
and useful ornaments. Asa pleas- (i 
ing occupation for ladies, the work 
is one of the most useful and beau- 
tiful; and the comparatively — 
cost of the materials used, also 
ommend it to the attention of those 
who have leisure either for amuse- 
ment, or for the purpose of PROFIT in 
all matters pertaining to home decoras 
tion—for presents to friends—for fairs ald Jun 
vate exhibition. A complete outfit of ma-@W 
containing sed seeds, (hand Lng 
— 1string of gold hens. 1string of silver 
als, 2 i tiustrated pattern ents with fll directions,sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 CENTS, or 700 seeds alone for 15 


$05 Kleventh | Fe tt Cc. He iret QU kine. 


WHI TEMAN MILK JAR 
FOR 
Milk Delivery. 


Agents wanted 
in every City 
& Town 10¢Com. 
Every Milk Dea- 
is likely 
aNpeest sys» (CO Order. Send 
ror oeuverng | 'for Catalogue. 
MILK-/ A. V. WHITEMAN, 


\144 Chambers St 


NEW YORK. 


“ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Send stamp for “Travels of Broth. 
er Jonathan.” ae & CO., Seattle, Wash. 

















Some 
Children 

Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify + a and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 

f e and . 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
Soules be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OB COLDS, 
In BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT is 
UNEQUALLED, void substitutions offered. 


















HE Netw 




















St art of any real estate in Boston 











me to raise it, but could not sleep sound should I war- | 


You will find 


Squash, All all “ak 
Cabbages and many other valuable vegeta- 


Es J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. | 


or others wishing to sell legacies or un- 
LEN, 23 Court St., Boston, Mass. | 


ST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


‘EUREKA KNITTING SIL of Knitting, Crochet 


| Work, ete. Our celebrated jpareke, Wash Silks, for 
Art Embroidery, Rope Silk, tl and Etching 
Silks, are unexcelled. TRY TI 
EUREKA SPOOL SILK 50 and 100 yard iy 
Buttonhole Twist, 10 and 
16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of years 
and have constantly grow . in mp rRalarity. for the reason 
that they are ALWA E both in length, 
strength and quality. » 4; a by leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United States. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK aocents per'se 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 
cents per_oz. Mlustrated Pamphlet with rules for 
Raissing. Embroidery, ete., 10 cents mailed to any 


Eureka Silk 
M’fg, Co, 


Boston, Mass. 


>\ 





Assorted colors, 





TATE 



















Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Il oz. 

for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 

For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 

each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 

10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 




























y VD MWESTON ST. BOSTON, MASS, 








1744 MORE FINE PARLOR SETS!! 
BELOW MANUFACTURER'S oa 


-_ 5-PIECE PARLOR SUITS $29.20 WORTH $55 














The above is sa ae illustration of the handsome Solid Walnut Frame Parior Set, with exquisite veneered Panels, Spring Seats, and trimmed in the richest bembossed 


Plush or Black 
RLOR CH (finished in any of the following colors of euners 
iece trimmed. ine a a dierent cos tall new goods oa of the latest patterns). and finelv finished throu: iNT 


. on in your orders oo SUIT 9LD I i 


ae mnie isa 
quick, so as not to get left. Ss so 
a = mm =>] WT Ae rr rs DONT 


THE | 


One of the largest Furniture Factories mn thie cAty he was oom 1 ito, sell. They had to en te — Ri 3; 80 we — + foe our own price ; ; their loss was our gain. 
the entire lot without turning our hand pate jealer in the .» but we prefer to sell = at the remarkably low price of 829. 
at the same time it will be an ad ertisement for our CELEBRATED AND WORLD-REN 


$55.95 “MURRAY” BUCCIES and. $5. 95 “M 


which stand ahead of all others as M 

our competitors can pre a0 Modele of SUE PERE CURABILITY 

not fail to see as the 
NOTIC 


SOFA —As there are some who probably would not want the entire set, we give the following prices 2 ee 


$9. 75.—PATENT ROCKER, $7. 50.— —ARM CHAIR, $6. .5O. 
at ORDER.—Y, opeck cath 3 Tights or Pprofoctoa wr hipment, an nd deliver them free 


ferred $2.75 ext: repay as Treg t 4 any 
cash with order, or if pur . 
bo Pore ra mere Lag. pr chasers prete. they can send with order, and balance when goods arrive at destina’ 


ir Koos ay. fom a turtor Set sole te e world over for from 850 to $55, but our price is ee 10% “a the entire set of five pieces as above (SOFA, 


STYLE, FINE FINISH AND “TK oor and have ir ot usin OUNT parte that even 


ace soo fn 
As to our Tesponsibility 4-2. AC stfull Sily nefer to they Kee cran per, and to the Fourth National Bank of ra 

WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTUR 

MURRAY BUILDING, 139 WEST FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI. OHIO, Manufacturers of the celebrated_“ 


ATENT K oCaEs, 
jus! e., Crimson, Gold, Olive or Blue, or if desired, each 
chance in a life time. 


LAST 30 


B Do iwrTs::: 


So if you want to take advantage ot 


We could s 
0 a set direct to the consumer, and there! 


URRAY” HARNESS, 


fy 


ae ond CHAR, $3.50 sel 


cars in Cincinnati. 
~: a the 
ey can be sent b: 


aser pays th o freight, whi whteh ot ve 


5 eines (Bivet. Our Post Saice 
Address all orders to 

"'G COMPANY, 
MURRAY” BUGGIES and HARNESS 
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| A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” a 
simple and effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
~~ 

Burnett's Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- 
ly agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 








SEVEN DAYS ON FIRE. 


Some weeks are longer than others, as every school. | « —_ 
boy is only too well aware. How long, then, must $5002": Send 5c. for list of pric Joon we pay 
have been the seven days which an English captain! ¢ pw forrare coins, &c. MERCER, — 
and crew passed, a few months ago, in a burning 6 pkts. of my choicest Flower Seeds,10c. Beau. 

P an pe M , NV. . 
steamship! The steamer Hawkhurst sailed from SEEDS SEEDS tihutcataiozuer free. F.B.Mills, Thorn Hil N. Y. 


: to sell approval sheets. Col 
London on the sixth of March, bound for Rio Janeiro. STAMPS as‘: ais Spo arene edford, Som. 

















When she was’ seventeen days out dense volumes of | th ill ted ci on Dress 
smoke began to issue from the ventilators in one of FREE: cating By wil SOnte tees ree 
the holds. _ ress Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quincy, IIL. _ 
to $8 a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
The ventilators were at once blocked, and holes $5 ne are 
were bored in the deck, into which water and steam i 0., Holly, | 
were poured. But the fire was under great headway, NE PRE Bowering Hydrangea plant, or Niagara grape- £ 
and all efforts to extinguish it proved unavailing. m Seee SY y mail, to all who send 10 cents for our | 
Above it was an iron “‘between-deck,” and above this | logue. We offer an $8.00 collection for $5, or | 
were stowed seven hundred barrels of oil, tow, tallow, sn Cat for > = Sate Noreen -— one oe Gregn 
and other highly inflammable materials. uit Grower free. Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester 
For four days, the captain says, the decks were red- 
hot. His first thought was to put back to the island “ . 
of St. Vincent,—about five hundred miles distant,— moog tif a opty Frc 
but a strong head-wind made such a course imprudent. oypeu fist frees sone ‘at 33 13 per ct. com. 


He knew, besides, that he should find no facilities | seandard Srl Co., 1,115 8. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
there for putting out the fire. yo + 


He determined, accordingly, to steam on to Rio, a | UDY ee aed te te. 4 
distance of twenty-three hundred miles. He might ST UDY : Business Forms, Arithme- 


have put in at Pernambuco on the way, but he was tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 
resolved, if possible, to save the ship and the cargo. | rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad 
At Pernambuco he would have had to fill the hold | dress, Bryant & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, New York. 
with water, to accomplish which it would have been DS 1° kts. reliable Flower Seeds, 19c. | 
necessary to run the ship aground, at the risk of a > P. ts. Vegetable Seeds, 10c. 4s 
total loss. lange © pee. mixed German Flower Seeds, 400 funds, 
At the end of the third day the starboard bunkers 10¢ S din “Brent and Cheapest. Beant) » Vea 
took are, but the crew put the flames out in twenty- } mn te op ~ BELL, Seed Grower, Windsor, N. 


On the day following, the port bunkers began to | ’ on your 
burn, and this fire it was found impossible to extin- lef § Brown’s ha 
guish — after the ship oo in —_ — ee French and 
days the burning steamer sailed on. Then she steamec 3 
into the harbor of Rio, where the authorities immedi- pal si 1 2K Dressing Shoes. 
ately set their fire brigade at work, and in two days ale Type-writing 
the fire was subdued. ST STENOGRAPHY thoroughly AP eewene at 
In recognition of the captain’s heroic conduct the Eastman Colle es 
a ge Dom Pedro II., conferred upon him a Po’keepsie, N.Y. Young men and wome arefully 
medal, accompanying the gift by the following letter: or general reporting. ” Business | 


“Tuomas Robertson, I, the constitutional Emperor | men ian with co’ nt assistants. Ad ress for cat- | 
and perpetual defender of Brazil, send you greeting, alogue CARRINGT( IN GAINES, , Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. ¥. | | 


in recognition of a sense of duty not common to all | 


men. The heroism and intelligence which you dis- 
laved as commander of the British steamer Hawk. 
for comfort, for improvement of the complexion, 2 | 
only Pozzoni’s Powder 3 there is nothing equal to it. 


Lines not under horses’ feet. ewster 
yw Safety Rein Holder a, Holly, Mich. 





100 rare var., Siam, Borneo, Egypt | 
Bosnia, Peru, old U. S. Treas 


























urst, of the Antwerp, London and Brazil Line of 
packets, have succeeded in bringing her safely to the 
port of this capital, where you arrived on April 3d, 
“At that time you were at a distance of twenty- REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
three hundred miles from Rio de Janeiro. By this | 
act you, at the risk of your own life, saved the lives Sold Everywhere. | 
of all on board, and wishing to give you proof of my 
imperial approbation for such distinguished service, Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
awarded by article first of the minutes of the decree, ‘The only 
No. 1,579, March 14, 1855.’ fg ED medicine 
——— known that 
re “y willcure Membranous Croup. Inaprivate | 
THEY WILL NEVER KNOW. Kind of Oroup, Trial’ package by mail. 10 cents. | 
Box, 50 cents. Re .. BEL IIN Bw Jamaica, N.Y. 
E Foo: D 
alphabet, or on a record-roll, should bother a Presi- FE: S orl Manta d twice: 
dent and agitate a State. But we have to learn that ot a medicine, but a specially p —. 
great functions have small details. Fair play must be | oO 8) —_ adapted ‘fo the ‘Poa 
a punctilio with rulers, and the peace of nations, as FO 
well as families, is 


the ship on fire March 27th. 
I hereby grant you the medal of the first class, as (By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
- 
It may amuse us that a trifle of precedence in the tt __— | 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 


(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 


REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 
Only play to do it. 


Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, 10c.) 
715 Washington St., Boston, Y 





—— the peace that springs | 
From the large aggregate of little things.” . 


The Washington Star says: 


The administration has a real mystery on hand, and 4) 1888. 
the best of the joke is that it will remain a mystery 

until time shall be no more. North Dakota will seek 
in vain for testimony which shall indicate that it was 
admitted to the Union a few gratifying seconds in 
advance of South Dakota; and South Dakota can 
hunt till the crack of doom for evidence that would 
give to it a similar desirable seniority. The question 
of priority must forever remain unanswered, rend Seeds. 
because no one can answer it. 

When the President received from the State 
partment the two proclamations wanting only his 
signature, this question of priority at once came up, 
and it was found to be difficult to decide. 

It was a grave situation for the President, and he 
evidently realized it, but he steered his way out with. 
out difficulty. The documents, unlooked at, were laid 
face downward on the desk on a sheet of paper, and 
then they were shuffled until the most expert trickster 
at cards could not have told which was which. 

When this state of the game had been reached, the 
proclamations were turned face upward, but pro 
tected from the gaze of every one by the-sheet of Mee directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
paper on which they had been laid. The sheet was EaGLe Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
a aside until the blank spaces for the presiden- 
tia 


signature were exposed. The autograph was $50, e50,000 
appended, the ink allowed to dry, the proc lamations | 
turned over once more, and again vigorously shuffled. 


The two Dakotas were admitted to the Union of | s. AlsoS has t lity unsu 
States, and, although one of them was ahead of the | [oO Variotigns r Lh ar oa er De- 


sam) 
other r just the length of time it took the President to | *"?tve Pricelist free. Wh SROES SCH, Fredonia, N.Y 
write his name, history will never be able to record ; 
To have THRIVING PLANTS 


the name of the first one. It is a profound mystery, u FLOW 
se Eel S ER 
LIP E DRESSING 


and always will be. 
ee 
7) fich Ta at and abund- 
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